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THE SHAKESPEARE QUARTOS OF 1619 


I 


The present article is a contribution to the controversy over the 
printing date of certain Shakespeare quartos. The problem itself— 
a very pretty one—came into existence with the recent discovery 
by Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, of the British Museum, of a quite unusual 
series of bibliographical coincidences. The controversy arises from 
the interpretation of these coincidences. The one party, headed 
by Mr. Pollard and Mr. W. W. Greg, contends that the quartos 
in question were not printed in the years that critics for nearly three 
hundred years have supposed, and cites what it regards as convincing 
proof in support of the contention; the other, headed by Mr. Sidney 
Lee, flatly denies the validity of the proof adduced. As the problem 
is not a simple one but includes several problems, I may perhaps 
for the sake of clearness be permitted to touch again upon the main 
facts underly ng it. 

Some seven or eight years ago Mr. Pollard, as he tells us, received 
a letter from a man residing in Germany stating that he owned a 
volume of Shakespeare quartos of cons derable value, and that he 
was intending to visit London shortly for the purpose of selling it. 
Mr. Pollard thereupon made an appointment with him to see the 
book. He was rewarded with the sight of a charming fat little 
volume, bound in brown calf, with the name “Edward Gwynn” 
stamped in gold on the covers. As Edward Gwynn was a well- 
known seventeenth-century book-buyer, and the book could be traced 
to his possession, there was no question that the collection of plays 
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must have remained in this single binding since well back into the 
seventeenth century. The quartos thus bound together were the 
following, in the order indicated: 

The Whole Contention. Written by William Shakespeare, Gent. Printed 


at London, for T. P. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Written by William Shakespeare. Printed 


by James Roberts, 1600. 
Sir John Oldcastle. Written by William Shakespeare. London printed for 


T.P. 1600. 
The Merchant of Venice. Written by W. Shakespeare. Printed by J. 


Roberts, 1600. 
Henry the Fifth. Printed for T. P. 1608. 
King Lear. M. William Shake-speare. Printed for Nathaniel Butter. 


1608. 
Pericles. Written by W. Shakespeare. Printed for T. P. 1619. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Written by W. Shakespeare. Printed for 


Arthur Johnson. 1619. 
A Yorkshire Tragedy. Written by W. Shakespeare. Printed forT.P. 1619. 


The initials “‘T. P.” stand for Thomas Pavier, the bookseller. 
Two of these plays bearing Shakespeare’s name were of course not 
written by Shakespeare. This volume the British Museum was 
unable to purchase; instead, it found its way to America as a part 
of the library of Mr. Marsden Perry, at Providence, Rhode Island. 

Three or four years later, in 1906, Mr. Pollard while arranging 
a Shakespeare exhibition had another fat little volume of Shakespeare 
quartos shown him, containing in the following order: 

The Whole Contention. T. P. 

A Yorkshire Tragedy. T.P. 1619. 

Henry the Fifth. T. P. 1608. 

Pericles. T. P. 1619. 

King Lear. Butter. 1608. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Roberts. 1600. 

The Merchant of Venice. Roberts. 1600. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. Johnson. 1619. 

Sir John Oldcastle. T.P. 1600. 

Although the binding in this case dated only from about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, everything else about the book 
reminded Mr. Pollard of the earlier Edward Gwynn volume, and 
upon comparing his notes he found that the two books indeed con- 
tained identically the same plays, in the same editions, the order 
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only being changed. The coincidence seemed too remarkable to be 
accounted for as an accident. 

The question was, why were these plays in these editions twice 
brought together in this manner? If not by accident, other ex- 
amples of such a grouping could perhaps be found. Mr. Pollard 
knew that the British Museum contained no such volume. It 
occurred to him that Edward Capell, the first editor of the Shake- 
speare quartos, would have been likely to own such a book, if anyone. 
He thereupon turned to the Capell collection in Trinity College 
Library, Cambridge, of which Mr. W. W. Greg had only recently 
made a careful catalogue. He did not find the single-volume group- 
ing he was in search of, but he did find the nine quartos in question 
bound together in two companion volumes, if not in one, and he 
found also from the careful description given of them that they were 
of an appreciably larger size than any of the other Shakespeare 
quartos. The order again was changed, but the plays and editions 
were identical with those in the Gwynn volume. With the clue as 
to size in mind, he went at once to his own shelves in the British 
Museum to examine the Garrick copies. The nine quartos proved 
to be larger than their fellows here also, so that he was able to pick 
them out by their height alone, without looking at their titles. 

In order if possible to bring to light further information regard- 
ing these quartos, Mr. Pollard inserted an article’ in the Academy, 
giving the facts thus far stated. He explained the facts by advan- 
cing the theory that the nihe plays in question were for some reason 
bound together ‘and placed upon the market at the same time, 
probably in 1619. He accounted for the presence of the three 
1600 and two 1608 plays by suggesting that they were publisher’s 
remainders—copies remaining on the market after the demand had 
ceased. His request for further information eventually brought 
forth the additional fact that the University of Virginia had at one 
time owned a similarly bound set of the nine plays mentioned, but 
that it had disappeared during the fire of 1895 and there was some 
doubt as to the age of the binding. The quartos comprising it were 
presented to the university by Thomas Mann Randolph, son-in-law 
of Thomas Jefferson. The fact that they had remained together 


1 “Shakespeare in the Remainder Market,’’ Academy, June 2, 1906. 
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in a group seemed to afford a reasonable corroboration of the theory 
that the nine plays were related in some way. 

Meanwhile Mr. W. W. Greg, of Trinity College Library, Cam- 
bridge, had become interested in the problem to the extent of sug- 
gesting a far more radical theory to account for the facts noted. 
His suggestion was that all these n ne quartos were printed in 1619, 
and that the three 1600 dates and the two 1608 dates were forged. 
The principal argument he finally advanced in support of this con- 
tention was one based upon an examination of the watermarks in 
the paper. He found in the four sets of plays mmediately avail- 
able some twenty-seven different watermarks. Of these he made 
freehand sketches. By bringing his results together he was able 
to argue that the nine quartos in question must have been printed 
at practically the same time, because of the occurrence of the same 
watermark in plays bearing different dates. This material was 
published in the Library for April, 1908, and October, 1908; and 
it is upon this evidence that he has s nce chiefly relied to support 
his hypothesis. 

There was, however, no universal acceptance of Mr. Greg’s con- 
clusions, and there perhaps could have been none, in the very nature 
of the case. An imprint date has always been considered as in 
itself affording the strongest kind of evidence as to the time of 
print ng. In order to overthrow the evidence afforded by a printed 
date upon a title-page, evidence that is even more positive than the 
evidence of the date itself must be adduced. The burden of proof 
in such a case rests upon him who attempts to overthrow. Proof 
equally strong will not suffice. Perhaps there is here the added 
difficulty that the watermark proof is not cf such a nature that it 
can be checked up readily by others. Even if the copies were avail- 
able they could not in all cases be examined, for in quartos like 
these the watermark usually falls upon the fold. But without 
regard to that, the argument based upon an overlapping of water- 
marks is likely to be felt by many people not to be the black-and- 
white conclusive evidence needed in a burden-of-proof attack upon 
imprints such as these. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Greg’s position was at once most vigor- 
ously attacked. Mr. Alfred H. Huth in the Academy for June 6, 
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1908, called attention to a discrepancy in the size of watermarks 
considered by Mr. Greg to be identical.' Mr. Sidney Lee even 
more positively rejected the evidence presented. On the other 
hand, Mr. Pollard accepted Mr. Greg’s theory without reservation, 
and quite as vigorously supported it. The controversy has been 
carried on thus during the past year and a half in the Library, the 
Athenaeum (until that journal refused to give further space to it), 
the Academy, the Nation, and many other journals. As both parties 
are represented by men of dist nguished standing and scholarship, 
and as neither party will recede from its position, the end of the 
dispute is likely to be seen only when new and determ native evidence 
one way or the other is presented. This then is the situation at the 
present time. 
II 


I come now to my own interest in the problem involved, and to 
my contribution to the controversy. 

Some five or six years ago, not long after Mr. Pollard had been 
shown the first of his charming, fat little volumes of Shakespeare 
quartos and before he had seen the second or suspected its existence, 
it occurred to me to make an examination of some examples of 
Elizabethan pr nting upon a basis of exact phys cal measurements. 
It seemed to me that not only m ght this exacter method of study 
result in an addition to our knowledge of old pr nting types, but 
that new knowledge of the books themselves might be gained by it. 
Hitherto the study of given editions, say of a play, had been almost 
wholly by col ation—a comparison for differences in wording, spell- 
ing, punctuation, arrangement. Siudents had indeed always 
pointed out typographical simi arities and differences as well, when 
these similarities or differences were similarities and differences in 


1 Says Mr. Huth: ‘Mr. Greg alleges that the watermarks in all the quartos—both 
those professing to be printed in 1600 and those dated 1619—show the paper to belong 
to one batch; and since the wires get worn out within one year, the paper must have 
been made about the same time, and it is impossible that Paviour could have got hold 
of the same batch of paper in 1619 that Roberts used in 1600. I venture to think, how- 
ever, that if Mr. Greg carefully measures watermarks which appear to the eye to be 
identical, he will find that they are not. To take the ‘Pot’ mark marked ‘LM,’ for 
instance, the first I found in my copies that occurred in (1) The Merchant of Venice, 
1600; (2) King Lear, 1608; and (3) Merry Wives, 1619, the measurement of the base at 
the greatest breadth is in (1) 14 mm., in (2) 15.5 mm., in (3) 14.5 mm.; and there are 
also variations in the form of the mark itself, which show that the paper in these editions 
did not come from the same wire.”’ 
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appearance. They could point out the use of a given ornament 
or wood-cut, because ornaments and designs are readily distinguish- 
able to the eye. They could distinguish between obviously different 
type faces. But when it came to examples of printing about which 
there was any question, they were not so certain; for the same letter, 
as everyone knows who has even casually examined the printing 
(say) of Shakespeare’s time, will sometimes have one appearance 
and sometimes another, according to the amount of ink upon the 
ink-balls, the wetness of blanket and paper, and the strength exerted 
by the pressman’s right arm. I proposed to supplement this impres- 
sionistic judgment by the testimony of physical science. To speak 
by analogy, I proposed to apply to the study of the printed page 
a system of exact-measurements not unlike the modern Bertillon 
system of measuring criminals. 

At the time to which I refer I had recently become a student in 
the Graduate School of the University of Chicago, and in that way 
had become acquainted with Professor John M. Manly. Mr. Manly 
became at once deeply interested in the possibilities of the method, 
and we spent many hours in the consideration of its bearings, even 
going so far as to devise together a special form of camera for use in 
the more accurate photographing of texts. We did not at that time 
go so far as to construct our camera; but I was able to demonstrate 
in asmall way without it that anonymous type faces could be identi- 
fied thus, given sufficient data, and that undated examples of the 
same type face could often be given their order of printing. But as 
we had no specific, genuine problem to the solution of which we 
could apply the method, we were not able to demonstrate its real 
importance. The artificial problems we had set for ourselves were 
more interesting to us than to others. And so we laid it aside, 
until a specific use for it should arise. 

Mr. Pollard’s brilliant detective work furnished the problem we 
needed. 

Professor Manly a few months ago chanced to be visiting in 
Madison. In the course of a conversation with me he suggested 
that I might be interested in seeing some photographs of the Shake- 
speare quarto texts under discussion. These photographs had been 
taken in the British Museum under the direct personal oversight of 
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Mr. David A. Robertson, of the University of Chicago, who had 
recently returned from London. They were therefore exceedingly 
accurate and trustworthy. Mr. Manly thought that I m ght care 
to examine these unusually fine and careful photographs, and per- 
haps compare them the one with the other, by means of the instru- 
ments of precision I had devised for just such work. Upon his 
return to Chicago he thereupon mailed them to me. The photo- 
graphs were of the inside pages of text, and proved the most accurate 
I had ever seen. Some of the measurements of type bodies that I 
took from them I have incorporated in the present study. Indeed, 
it is largely because of the testimony of these photographs that I 
have been able to use Moxon’s list of type sizes in my demonstra- 
tion of the sizes of type bodies employed in the composition of the 
accompanying title-page. I am indebted to Mr. Robertson in 
many other ways for his generous assistance. 

Meanwhile Mr. Pollard had brought together between the covers 
of a book’ the various matters in controversy. This book reached 
me just as I was ready to return the photographs in question to Mr. 
Manly at Chicago. It contained among its illustrative material 
two nearly complete sets of facsimiles of the title-pages of the nine 
quartos. I at once began upon a supplementary study of the typog- 
raphy of these title-pages. By using the printer’s device as a 
common unit of measurement I was able to check up and correct 
any differences in the scale of the reproductions, and in that way 
to come into possession of what was in effect one full set of the 
title-pages relatively accurate as to size one with the other. 

Then I applied the system of measurements that I had previ- 
ously worked out. The inspection resulted in some all-night ses- 
sions with the facsimiles, and a hurried trip to Chicago. 


III 


The significance of most of these measurements can be followed 
readily by any layman, by turning to the facsimiles presented with 
this article. Let me begin by comparing a 1600 title-page with a 
1619 one—the Merchant of Venice, for example, with Pericles (see 
Plates III and IV). It will be noted that the blank space imme- 


1 Alfred W. Pollard, Shakespeare Folios and Quartos. London, 1909. 
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diately above the line ‘Written by W. Shakespeare’”’ is exactly the 
same in depth in the case of the Pericles, 1619, and the Merchant 
of Venice, 1600, quartos, measuring 0.25-+ of an inch between type 
bodies-—that is to say, the size called paragon was used for quads 
in this place. The blank space under this line is also identically 
the same in these quartos, measuring between type bodies 0.4 of 
an inch, or a pica and a great primer. And the space underneath 
the printer’s device is the same, measuring 0.364—of an inch, or 
two lines of English. The space at either side of the printer’s 
device, measured from the edge of the type page, is likewise pre- 
cisely the same in these two plays—six ems of English at the left, 
and six ems of English added to a considerable thickness of justify- 
ing material at the right, so that the device is out of center. It 
will be noted also that the line “Written by W. Shakespeare” is 
set in narrower measure than the measure of the top of the page, 
and this in both the 1600 Merchant of Venice and the 1619 Pericles, 
the compositor in each case being obliged to lay a scabbard, or as we 
should say today, a reglet, down the side of the bottom half of his 
page, to make up the difference. What is more, the lines ‘ Written 
by W. Shakespeare” are the same in their every appearance and 
measurement in the two examples—the same in length over all, in 
height, in style, and in the rank of the letters used. The spacing be- 
tween the words is identical. The spacing between the letters likewise 
corresponds exactly. The word “Shakespeare” has ten spaces between 
its separate letters, and these spaces are not of uniform thickness— 
in order to tighten his line the compositor was obliged to insert 
thicker spaces in some places, and thinner ones in others. And yet 
the thicker spaces fall in the same places in these lines, and the 
thinner spaces in the same places. The two ‘‘W’s” also in either 
of these lines, although they do not correspond in width, or “‘set,’’ 
with each other, yet as compared with the corresponding letters in 
the other line are identical. These ‘‘W’s” are home-made out of 
two “V’s” that have been roughly shaved down by hand so as to 
come closer together than the original letters would have done. 
The chances therefore are great that these identities in measurement 
are significant. And this is not all. It may be pointed out that 
the imprint date lines in these two title-pages though different in 
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wording are identical in length, the same quad material being used 
outside of the type-letters at either end in each case, and this 
although the 1619 line is wide-spaced between the words and the 
1600 line is crowded together until between some of its word-units 
there are no spaces at all. 

It is quite impossible that such coincidences should have arisen 
by accident. Even were there a conceivable reason why the com- 
positor of the 1619 Pericles title-page should have copied the typog- 
raphy of the lower part of the 1600 Merchant of Venice title-page— 
and there is none—it is not possible for him to have succeeded in 
duplicating in every detail so complex a system of composition as 
this. As any printer knows, no compositor even today could achieve 
such a feat except by putting an unreasonable amount of care and 
time on the work—and even then he would not succeed upon his 
first trial, nor his second. Every individual measurement would 
have to be made separately and duplicated separately. In order 
to illustrate to the layman how close an early seventeenth- 
century compositor would actually come to reproducing a piece of 
type-setting, I show a title-page of another edition of Pericles, 
printed sixteen years later, in 1635 (compare Plates III and VI). 
_ This title-page was composed in the same printing office, and from 
the same fonts of type excepting the last line. The two correspond 
exactly as far as the mere typography is concerned, even the printer’s 
device being identical. There was here an obvious attempt to 
reproduce letter by letter an older title-page. And to the eye 
there is no great difference between the two examples. And yet 
they have hardly a single measurement in common, as is clearly 
seen when one is actually printed over the other (Plate VII). It is 
quite otherwise with the 1619 Pericles and 1600 Merchant of Venice. 
To a person even casually familiar with printing processes, argument 
is not needed. Only one explanation is possible. The compositor 
of these two quartos, the Merchant of Venice, 1600, and Pericles, 
1619, used a single setting of type for the printing of his title-pages 
except in the upper portions. After the first title-page was printed, 
this economical compositor simply “fatted” the entire lower half 
of the page and made it do duty for the second—made a “pick-up” 
of it, or “lifted” it, in order to avoid the labor of resetting the type 
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and quads of which it was constructed, just as he might do today in 
similar circumstances if he were lazy or pressed for time. 

The accurate and skilful photographing of Mr. John Rea Woolley 
of Madison makes it possible for me to demonstrate in a more graphic 
way the absolute identity of the portions of title-page in question. 
Mr. Woolley has been able to standardize and print the negatives 
of the 1619 Pericles and the 1600 Merchant of Venice title-pages one 
exactly over the other in a composite photograph (Plate V). This 
proof in itself is conclusive and final that these two title-pages were 
not printed nineteen years apart, but within a few days of each 
other. These negatives were made from the quartos in the Boston 
Public Library. I have a similar composite printed from negatives 
from the British Museum quartos. 

But it is not the title-pages of Pericles and the Merchant of Venice 
only that were printed in this way, using a single setting of type. 
The compositor of these pages repeated his performance in the 
printing of five more of Mr. Pollard’s nine plays, or seven in all, 
as I shall demonstrate. So plain is his track that it is even possible 
to follow him as he made his changes from one title-page to another. 
In this way the actual order of printing of at least eight of these 
nine title-pages can be absolutely determined without the shadow 
of a question. There is only one order in which they could have 
been printed. No argument of any kind is involved. It will only 
be necessary for me to point out the evidence as seen in the title- 
pages themselves. For the purpose of making this evidence as 
plain as possible to the layman, I have drawn upon my photographs 
faint lines to represent the basic typographical structure. The type 
bodies involved are probably as accurate in size as need be indicated 
with a pen. I have followed the typefounder Moxon here, Mr. 
Robertson’s British Museum photographs proving clearly that the 
pica and English sizes were practically the same in 1619 as in 1683, 
and therefore that the other sizes probably were. I may add that 
I have been enabled through the courtesy of the Lenox Library to 
check up all these measurements from the original quartos. 

The photographic reproductions presented with this article are 
of title-pages from the quartos in the Barton Collection, in the 
Boston Public Library. For the kind permission to have these 
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most valuable photographs taken I am indebted to Mr. Horace 
G. Wadlin, librarian. It is believed that these twelve half-tone 
plates have never been surpassed for accuracy, if indeed they have 
ever been equaled. They have been tested under a glass for varia- 
tions as small as a fraction of a hundredth of an inch in the total 
length of the page. Iam indebted to Mr. Adolph Jahn, of the Jahn 
and Ollier Engraving Co., of Chicago, for the exceptional engraving 
facilities placed at my disposal to make such accuracy possible. I 
have for convenience arranged the facsimiles of the eight title-pages 
whose order of printing can be proved so that they follow one 
another in that order; the ninth is added at the last. One unre- 
lated title-page, that of the 1635 Pericles, is included for illustrative 
purposes. The two composites are given positions adjacent to the 
facsimiles of which they are made up. The plates are as follows: 

. The Whole Contention. 

. A Yorkshire Tragedy, 1619. 

. Pericles, 1619. 

. The Merchant of Venice, 1600. 

. Composite, 1619 Pericles and 1600 Merchant of Venice. 

. Pericles, 1635. 

. Composite, 1619 Pericles and 1635 Pericles. 

. The Merry Wives of Windsor, 1619. 

. King Lear, 1608. 

. Henry V, 1608. 

. Sir John Oldcastle, 1600. 

. A Midsummer Night's Dream, 1600. 

13. The line “Written by W. Shakespeare,” separately compared. 

I shall follow this order in tracing the progress of these variously 
dated plays through William Jaggard’s printing office during a few 
weeks of what was probably the year 1619. 

I. The Whole Contention.—This title-page was unquestionably 
the first of the eight, and probably the first of the nine, to be set. 
The forme was printed and the type distributed before the next 
title-page was begun. The Whole Contention consists of two con- 
nected plays, only the first of which was given a title-page. As the 
signatures running through these two plays form a single continuous 
series with the signatures of 1619 Pericles, which originally did not 
have a title-page, the printing of The Whole Contention must have 
immediately preceded that of Pericles. The date of this quarto is 
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for this reason the same as that of Pericles. The plays in question 
are a corrupt version of the second and third parts of Henry VI. 

Il. A Yorkshire Tragedy, 1619.—The compositor set up this 
title-page anew, without making use of material from the preceding 
page. This page is given precedence over the other three containing 
the paragon line ‘‘ Written by W. Shakespeare” for the following rea- 
sons. It is obvious that no compositor would set up such a line for 
the first time—thin-spaced between the words, as here—in any other 
way than full to measure. The only other occurrence of the line 
thus full to measure is found in the Merry Wives. Of the four title- 
pages containing this line, one of these two was therefore the first 
to be put into type. The Merry Wives must be eliminated on the 
testimony of the two imprint lines—otherwise we must suppose that 
the printer in changing from ‘‘Arthur Johnson” to ‘“‘T. P.” (as he 
must have done, for the order of the Yorkshire Tragedy, Pericles, 
and the Merchant of Venice is fixed, as will be seen, and the Yorkshire 
Tragedy would have had to follow the Merry Wives) needlessly 
changed also the word “‘for,’”’ substituting for it a fatter letter from 
a different font, and also needlessly removed the second figure ‘‘1”’ 
in the date, turned it upside down, and replaced it. It is not con- 
ceivable that he would have performed either of these useless and 
insane acts. The title-page of the Yorkshire Tragedy is printed 
upon a sheet separate from the text of the play. 

III. Pericles, 1619.—This title-page’ was clearly printed imme- 
diately after that of the Yorkshire Tragedy, the same imprint line 
being found in both without the change of a letter or a space. Both 
the internal and end spacing is the same in both, the fatter wrong- 
font ‘‘for’’ (compare with the “‘for’” in Plates VIII, IX, X) is the 
same, the cross-stroke of the capital ‘‘T”’ is damaged in precisely 
the same way (compare with the “T” in Plates X and XI), and 
the second figure “1” in the date is inverted in both. The com- 
positor first set up the top half of his page. As his text-pages were 
in English measure, he used the same measure here—20 ems English. 





! The order of the printing of these plays was this: Whole Contention (text and 
title-page), Pericles (text only), Yorkshire Tragedy (text only), Yorkshire Tragedy (title- 
page), Pericles (title-page), Merchant of Venice (text and title-page), Merry Wives (text 
and title-page), Lear (text and title-page), Henry V (text and title-page), Sir John Old- 
castle (text and title-page). A Midsummer Night's Dream was printed independently. 
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He then lifted the remainder of the page from the Yorkshire Tragedy 
forme just off the press, making no change whatever in it except 
to reduce the space between the Heb Ddim device and the imprint 
by a line of English quads. But the Yorkshire Tragedy title-page 
had been set in 22 ems pica measure. In order to bring up this 
narrower 22 ems pica measure to the 20 ems English measure of the 
upper part of his page he laid a wooden reglet, or scabbard, as it 
was then called, of the required thickness along the side of his narrow 
matter. I have indicated by faint lines on the photograph the 
essential structure involved. This lower or narrower portion of 
the page consists of the following type-bodies: paragon (quads), 
paragon (the “Shakespeare” line), pica (quads), great primer (a 
second line of quads), the Heb Ddim Heb Ddieu printer’s device 
(flanked on either side by English quads chiefly), English (quads), 
English (a second line of quads), and paragon (the imprint line). 
It is of interest to note in this connection that the paragon size 
is not mentioned by Moxon (1683), although it was in use in London 
as early as 1600 that I know of, and has continued in use ever 
since. The scarcity of ‘“W’s” suggests a foreign origin for the 
present font. The title-page of Pericles, like that of A Yorkshire 
Tragedy, was printed upon a new sheet, separately from the text. 
IV. The Merchant of Venice, 1600.—Again the compositor set the 
top half of his page in 20 ems English measure, and again he made 
a “pick-up” of the entire bottom portion of the page, building it 
out to size as before with his wooden scabbard. He made no 
changes whatever, except in the imprint line; and even here he was 
so lazy or hurried that he changed only some of the letters, leav- 
ing the quads at either end and the word “‘Printed”’ exactly as they 
were. In order to change the lettering ‘for T. P. 1619” to “by J. 
Roberts, 1600” without changing his end quads, he was obliged in 
the Merchant of Venice imprint to crowd his words together, some 
of them having no space whatever between them, although the 
original imprint line had been wide-spaced. It is upon the testi- 
mony of the measurements of this imprint line that this title-page 
must be made to follow that of Pericles in its order of printing. 
The bearings of these measurements can be most clearly seen in the 
composite which follows. 
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V. Composite, 1619 Pericles and 1600 Merchant of Venice.—Mr. 
Woolley has here succeeded in printing one negative exactly over 
the other, just as the printer might have done from the original 
type. This plate furnishes a convincing demonstration of the 
identity of the lower portion of these two title-pages. Even the 
slight flaw in the third stroke of the first “‘W” corresponds. I was 
fortunate to find examples in which the page lock-up coincided so 
perfectly. 

VI. Pericles, 1635.—This plate is introduced for the purpose 
of showing how closely a compositor might be expected to repro- 
duce the typography of a given title-page when he tried. Except 
for the imprint line the types used in the composing of this title- 
page and that of 1619 Pericles are exactly the same. The printing 
was done in the same printing office. Even the similar home-made 
““W’s”’ are used in the “Written by W. Shakespeare”’ line, and the 
same number of spaces between the words and the letters of the line. 
And yet there is scarcely a dimension in the page that is not demon- 
strably different from the corresponding dimension in the original. 

VII. Composite, 1619 Pericles and 1635 Pericles.—The plate is 
introduced in order to show more graphically the differences between 
the copy (Plate V1) and the original (Plate III). Even the differences 
between the home-made “W’s”’ come out clearly. This composite 
should be compared with the composite shown in Plate V. 

VIII. The Merry Wives of Windsor, 1619.—This title-page, 
which was printed immediately after that of the Merchant of Venice, 
is given its position in the series because of its use of the paragon 
line, “Written by W. Shakespeare.” The four quartos using this 
line were obviously printed in series, and as the other three have 
been shown to precede, it is necessary that this one should follow. 
Not only the line in question, but the quad space above the line— 
paragon—is found only in these four title-pages. The text of this 
play was set up in a type of English body, but in a pica measure. 
The compositor therefore used a pica measure in setting the upper 
part of the title-page, instead of English. When he came to take 
over the bottom portion of the page as before from the title-page 
that preceded, he found that both portions were now set in 22 ems 
pica measure and that consequently no side scabbard was needed. 
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IX. King Lear, 1608.—The title-page here begins with Shake- 
speare’s name, thus making superfluous the “‘ Written by W. Shake- 
speare” line. The printer therefore omits it. As there is hardly 
room in the imprint line for the date, the figures ‘‘1608”’ are added 
in a new line. Otherwise the bottom portion of the page is the same 
as before, the space above the Heb Ddim device equaling a pica and 
a great primer, and the space beneath it two lines of English. The 
upper portion of the page is again set in the same 22 ems pica 
measure as the lower. 

X. Henry V, 1608.—The compositor of this title-page set the 
upper portion of his page in 18 ems English measure, instead of 22 
ems pica. Then when he went to the preceding title-page for the 
lower portion, as before, he found that the lower part was consider- 
ably wider. He thereupon built up his narrower matter by thrusting 
it bodily over to the side and laying material equal to the difference 
along the ends of the lines. This threw the printer’s device decidedly 
out of center with the upper part of the page. The space above the 
device is still a pica and a great primer, and the space beneath is 
still two lines of English. I give this title-page its position in the 
series because of its omission to supply Shakespeare’s name as 
author. Henry V is the only play of the nine to omit this mention. 
By supposing it to have been printed immediately after Lear the 
oversight becomes intelligible. The “‘ Written by W. Shakespeare”’ 
line was omitted from Lear for a good reason. When the compositor 
came to take over the bottom portion of the Lear page, he used it 
as it stood without the “Shakespeare” line, and no one noticed 
that his page now nowhere mentioned Shakespeare as author. 

XI. Sir John Oldcastle, 1600.—This is an extremely interesting 
page to study. As in Henry V, the compositor set the upper por- 
tion of the page in 18 ems English and then took over the lower 22 
ems pica portion from the preceding forme, and as in Henry V 
he built up the narrower matter to the width of the wider by laying 
material equal to the difference along the side. The change seems 
to have been made up in the forme so, without the line ‘ Written 
by William Shakespeare,” and with the previous space of a pica and 
a great primer above the device and two lines of English beneath 
it. Someone—perhaps Pavier—then added the “Shakespeare” 
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line upon the press proof, although this line is not found in the 
title-page that was used as copy. As the pages by now had been 
made to register, the printer did not wish to disturb their size in 
any way. He therefore set the added line “Written by William 
Shakespeare”’ in English size type, removed a line of English quads 
from beneath the device, and inserted the new line between the 
pica and the great primer lines of quads immediately above the 
device. This left him with his page unchanged in length. It will 
be noted that the entire lower part of the page, including the new 
line, is set central to the 22 ems pica measure, and not to the 
measure of the upper part, as would have been the case if the page 
had been set in the ordinary manner. 

XII. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 1600.—This title-page was 
set up independently of the others, perhaps in order to make use of 
another press, perhaps to imitate more closely the original copy, 
or for some other reason. I shall not attempt to give its place in 
the series—the present demonstration is complete without it. The 
page contains a wood-cut in which may be seen a crack. It may be 
of interest to note that Mr. Greg found a print of the same cut on 
a title-page of a date later than 1600 showing a narrower width of 
the crack, and that he at first cited the two instances as proof that 
the title-page here shown must have been printed later than the 
other one. Fortunately he looked a little farther and found a print 
bearing a date earlier than either, in which the crack was still wider. 
The phenomenon called forth many explanations. I notice that 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s facsimile’ of the recently acquired Stratford copy 
of this quarto seems not to show the crack nor the marginal flaws. 
Whether it was eliminated in this case by the heavier impression 
and differences in inking could probably be determined by careful 
measurements under a glass. 

XIII. In this plate I bring together some most interesting 
examples of the paragon line “Written by W. Shakespeare” found 
in the Yorkshire Tragedy, Pericles, the Merchant of Venice, and the 
Merry Wives. It is to be noted that the second stroke of the second 
“W” of this line sometimes prints heavy and straight and long, 
and sometimes light and crooked and short with a decided burr 


1 Sidney Lee, Shakespeare Quartos. 1908. 
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across the end. The Barton copies uniformly exhibit the “W” 
with the burred stroke. The British Museum copy of the Merry 
Wives also shows this burred ““W”; but in the case of the other 
three quartos, the British Museum copies’ show the letter with 
the heavy straight stroke. A more different-looking ‘“W” could 
hardly be imagined; and yet it must be the identical letter, only 
differently printed. I give herewith facsimiles of the line as shown 
in each of the four quartos containing it, first with the burred stroke 
in the “W,” and then with the straight heavy stroke. It is not 
conceivable that the letter was changed back and forth from forme 
to forme. The discrepancy may have had not a little to do with 
diverting the attention of Mr. Pollard and Mr. Greg from the other 
resemblances in the line. Whether the difference be attributed to 
conditions of atmospheric humidity or temperature, or of inking, 
or of wetness in the paper and blanket, or of impression, or what, 
the fact that both the straight heavy-stroke ““W” and the burred- 
stroke ““‘W” are found in each of these four quartos—in the 1600 
Merchant of Venice as well as the 1619 Pericles, 1619 Yorkshire 
Tragedy, and 1619 Merry Wives—would have been proof in itself 
that these quartos were printed at the same time. As this plate 
was made without the assistance of the steel rule, and as its purpose 
is merely to show the difference in appearance between the ‘‘ W’s”’ 
mentioned, the several type examples have been only approximately 
standardized in size with each other. 


IV 


The plates here presented were made from photographs whose 
absolute accuracy to scale—or the minutest deviation from it—is 
demonstrable. Heretofore the photographer’s word has been the 
only check upon his work. The present undertaking required better 
proof than the photographer’s word that his reproductions were. 


1 The reference here is to the reproductions found in Mr. Pollard’s Shakespeare 
Quartos and Folios. Two copies of Pericles are represented, apparently; the one showing 
the straight stroke ‘‘W’’ and the other the burred. 

2 Says Mr. Pollard: ‘‘I went so far as to place all the nine title-pages in a row, and 
admitted to myself that their general resemblance certainly made the suggestion [of 
Mr. Greg as to the date] plausible. But the typography and arrangement of the texts 
presented differences as well as resemblance. They might all have been printed at the 
same time, but it would certainly be very difficult, if not impossible, I thought, to prove 
it.”"—Shakespeare Quartos and Folios, p. 93. 
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true to size. Heretofore there has been no way of rectifying with 
certainty a photographic error, even where it was known to exist. 
Work such as this could not be done upon those terms. My distance 
from the quartos necessitated my entrusting the photographing of 
these title-pages to a photographer who could not at the best be 
expected to attain to the microscopical accuracy attained in the 
laboratory among instruments of precision. This problem was 
easily and simply solved by enclosing an accurate unit of measure- 
ment to be photographed with the subject. Such a standard I 
believe has never before been used in the photographing of texts. 
I found after many experiments that a high-grade flexible steel rule 
was as satisfactory a unit as was ready to hand. The rule had to 
be of paper thinness, in order to avoid foreshortening at the ends. 
That shown in my plates has whiting rubbed into the lines and 
letters, for the purpose of bringing them out more clearly; but it 
could have been read without this addition. It is a 25 cm. tempered 
steel rule, subdivided on the one edge into inches and fiftieths, and 
on the other into centimeters and half-millimeters. Whatever the 
unit used, it should be as long as possible and absolutely accurate, 
with subdivisions sufficiently small to enable the student to compute 
measurements (under a glass) within a fraction of a hundredth of an 
inch. As the older type sizes used in England are described by 
the number of ems to the foot, the inch divisions with decimal sub- 
divisions were found more convenient in this work than the centi- 
meter. I used only the one rule; but it is now clear to me that at 
least two should be used, one on each side of the page. If two rules 
are used thus, the slightest twisting of the easel can instantly be 
detected, and the foreshortening arising therefrom clearly distin- 
guished from the twist in the type page arising from an imperfect 
lock-up. A right-angle or ‘L’’ rule would answer the same purpose. 
It goes without saying that the camera must be leveled with a spirit- 
level, and the easel made absolutely perpendicular to it both vertically 
and horizontally. The pages shown were held flat by a glass plate, 
in order to avoid any distortion from the bulging of the sheet. 

This paper furnishes a complete and independent demonstration 
that the Shakespeare quartos spoken of as bearing the dates 1600 
and 1608 were not printed in those years, but were printed within 
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a few days of the quartos bearing the date 1619. The establishing 
of this proof establishes also the value of the method employed in 
tracing it out. I have discussed with Professor Manly so many 
times the general method underlying this work, and have received 
from him so many suggestions, that if I were to try I should be 
unable to distinguish between his contributions to it and my own. 
I am happy to think that this demonstration is as much a reflection 
of his interest and his ideals of accuracy as it is of mine, and further- 
more, that I was led into an examination of the problem at such a 
timely moment by his suggestion. I am also indebted to Mr. David 
A. Robertson, of the University of Chicago, for the use of his most 
valuable slides and photographic records; to Professor H. B. Lathrop, 
of Madison, for his generous and helpful assistance; and to Mr. 
John Rea Woolley, of Madison, for his photographic skill in pre- 
paring my composite plates, and for his invaluable technical advice 
upon the numberless general photographic problems involved. 

WILLIAM J. NEIDIG 


























CHAUCER AND THE MIROIR DE MARIAGE 


The Miroir de Mariage of Eustache Deschamps' can certainly 
not have been finished before 1385;? it can hardly have been continued 
after 1396. There is some reason for accepting 1389 as the approxi- 
mate date at which its author stopped work on it;‘ it is possible 
that it was begun as early as 1381.° In any case we must assume a 
considerable period, extending doubtless over several years, during 
which the poem was on the stocks.* But the one certainty, as regards 
dates, is the fact that it was still under way at some time after 1385. 

M. Gaston Raynaud, the distinguished editor of Deschamps, 
believes (it should at once be added) that the Miroir did not see the 
light before the poet’s death,’ which probably occurred in 1406.* 


1 Guvres completes d’'Eustache Deschamps (Soc. des anc. textes fr.), IX. 


? Lines 11,226—49 refer to the tribute imposed by the Genoese upon Cyprus in 1385. 
See Raynaud, in @uvres, XI, 198. 

3 The date of the disaster at Nicopolis. Nicopolis would certainly have been included 
in the list of Turkish victories which Deschamps is enumerating, had the battle occurred 
before he wrote. For his keen interest in the expedition see the references given by 
Raynaud, XI, 79-80; cf. 198. 

4“*O’est vraisemblablement en 1389 qu'il faut placer cette interruption due 4 la 
prudence et & la prévoyance de l’auteur, qui jugea bon de se taire 4 une date o2 déja il 
commencait & voir diminuer son réle de persona grata. Plus tard les soucis de sa 
charge, des voyages 41’étranger, l’Age, les infirmités et aussi peut-étre un redoublement de 
prudence l’empéchérent de mener a fin ce long ouvrage,”’ etc. (XI, 199). 

5 This rests on Raynaud's interpretation (XI, 165-66) of 1. 4,649 of the Miroir 
as a reference to Charles VI, since Charles, who came to the throne in September, 1380, 
was not fourteen years old until December, 1382. In favor of this interpretation is the 
fact that 1. 4,647 refers specifically to ‘‘les princes et les roys.’’ But even so, due allow- 
ance must be made for Deschamps’s free and easy treatment of the king’s age in others 
of his poems (see my note on this, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XIX, 605, n. 2). On the 
other hand, it is very possible that the line is general, rather than specific, in its applica- 
tion, and may not have the king in mind at all. Young and old are covetous alike, says 
Deschamps—even mere children: 


On ne tent qu’a avoir argent, 

Du plus jeune paar au plus vieil, 

Regne couvoitise et son fieil, 

Ne je ne voy fille ne fil 

= ne soit au jour d’ui subtil 
ntre les princes et les roys 

De demender la Saincte Crois; 

Neis ceulz qui n'ont pas .ziiii. ans 

Sont de demander plus =e 

Et d’amasser argent en somm: 

Que ne font encor li vieil homane (ll. 4,642—52). 


Raynaud’s interpretation is a possible one; it is scarcely conclusive. 
6 For the Miroir de Mariage is not ‘‘opus unius diei, nec ludus parvulorum!”’ 
7 See Raynaud, in @uvres, XI, 105. 8 Tbid., 98-99. 
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He gives, however, no evidence in support of his view, except the 
fact that the poem is unfinished—a consideration which, of course, 
establishes nothing either way. There is, on the other hand, what 
seems to be conclusive evidence not only that the poem did see the 
light before its author died, but also—a matter of distinctly greater 
moment—that it reached the hands of Geoffrey Chaucer.' 


I 


The central figure of the Miroir de Mariage is a somewhat shadowy 
France Vouloir. In the opening chapters of the poem he is addressed 
by four friends, Desir, Folie, Servitute, and Faintise, who present 
an array of reasons—conspicuous among which is the approach of 
old age—why he should take a wife.?_ France Vouloir, after hearing 
the arguments, first hesitates,* and then positively demurs.‘ Upon 
further consideration, however, he takes heart of grace, and even goes 
so far as to describe the wife whom he would wish to have; * but 
finally decides to submit the whole matter, for counsel, to his friend 
Repertoire de Science.* Repertoire de Science proceeds to justify 
his name and to refute the others’ arguments in an epistle which 
begins with chap. xiv and runs through chap. lxxv—a total of 7,370 
lines. Into its varied misogyny it is not necessary here to enter in 
detail. But two groups of chapters stand out with particular 





1 This evidence, it may be well to say, was discovered several weeks after my article 
on ‘“‘The Chaucerian ‘Merciless Beaute’ and Three Poems of Deschamps” (Modern 
Language Review, V, 33-39) was in type. Raynaud's opinion regarding the date of 
publication of the Miroir had led me to regard certain resemblances, which I had been 
aware of for some time, as mere coincidences. The number and the nature of the addi- 
tional parallels, however, which were disclosed by a rereading for another purpose of 
the early chapters of the Miroir, put their real significance in quite another light. 

2 The rubrics of a few of the chapters may be quoted: ii, ‘Comment... . Desir, 
Folie, Servitute et Faintise viennent admonnester a ¢*ranc Vouloir qu’il se marie pour 
avoir lignie, afin qu’il puisse continuer son espece’’; v, ‘‘Des biens qui generalement 
sont en mariage, supposé que l’en n’eust point de lignie’’; vi, ‘‘Des femmes de |’ Ancien 
Testament qui ont esté secourables a leurs maris,”’ etc. 

3 Chap. vii, ‘Comment Franc Vouloir est aucunement esmeu par les paroles des .iiii. 
dessus nommez, et neantmoins prist certain temps de deliberacion pour respondre.”’ 

4 Chap. ix, ‘‘Comment Franc Vouloir pense a la franchise ou il est et considere le 
servitute ou on le veult bouter’’; x, ‘‘Comment Franc Vouloir discute en son cuer pluseurs 
choses pour soy desister de mariage.”’ 

5 Chap. xi, ‘‘Comment Franc Vouloir apraés ces choses pense aux biens de mariage 
dont il est aucunement entrepris par la promocion des .iiii. dessus nommez, et quelle 
femme il desire avoir."’ 

* Chap. xiii, ‘‘Comment Franc Vouloir escript a son vray ami Repertoire de Science 
pour avoir son oppinion sur ce que les .iiii. dessus nommez lui ont admonnesté.”’ 
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distinctness. One of them! is based directly upon the Aureolus 
liber de Nuptiis of Theophrastus,’ enriched from Deschamps’s own 
mordant observations upon life. The other* contains a spirited and 
vividly realistic delineation of the machinations of a mother-in-law 
on her daughter’s behalf, and a no less graphic account of how the 
wife, under her mother’s tutelage, becomes past mistress of the 
art of “beringe on hond” her brow-beaten husband. After this 
the epistle lapses into mortal dulness for the rest of its interminable 
course. Upon its conclusion Desir, Faintise, Servitute, and Folie 
come to France Vouloir to learn his decision, and are referred to 
Repertoire’s epistle, against which they at once proceed to urge 
arguments (chiefly repeated from their earlier harangues) in rebuttal. 
France Vouloir rejoins, and in the midst of a curious digression upon 
the ills that have befallen France, the poem breaks off, at its twelve 
thousand, one hundred and third line. 

I wish to show that Chaucer made use in the Merchant’s Tale 
of the chapters in which Folie and his companions urge marriage 
upon Franc Vouloir; that the two salient groups of chapters in the 
letter of Repertoire de Science gave more than one suggestion to the 
Wife of Bath herself; that the God of Love was indebted to another 
portion of the Miroir for the framework (and in part for the phrase- 
ology) of his famous bibliographical homily in the A-version of the 
Prologue to the Legend of Good Women; and that, finally, traces of 
this same portion of the Miroir appear in the Miller’s Prologue 
and the Franklin’s Tale. 


II 


“Tt is specially noteworthy,” Professor Tatlock has recently 
remarked, in discussing the “puzzling and graceless position” of 
the Merchant’s Tale in Chaucer’s works,‘ “that when the poem is 
barely begun the narrator makes a long and quite independent dis- 
course, unparalleled elsewhere in the Canterbury Tales, 126 lines of 


1 Chaps. xiv—xxv. 
2? Preserved in the letter of St. Jerome Adversus Jovinianum (Migne, Patrol. lat., 
XXIII, coll. 276-78). 
3 Chaps. xxxiii-xl. See Raynaud, XI, 178-79, for a discriminating characterization 
of this group of chapters. 
4 Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (Chaucer Society, 1907), 200. 
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veiled and grave irony.” This discourse,' with its almost obtrusively 
satirical panegyric upon marriage, is at once supplemented by another 
passage of sixty-nine lines,? put this time into the mouth of the old 
lecher January himself. And the two together are used, with con- 
summate art, to heighten the caustic irony of the dénouement of 
the Tale. Moreover, these opening sections constitute part of 
Chaucer’s own contribution to the development of the tale; no hint 
of them appears in any of the known analogues.* The question of 
their origin, accordingly, becomes one of unusual interest.‘ 

One important source of part of the opening paragraphs, as well 
as of other portions of the Tale, has, of course, long been known. 
Koeppel pointed out as early as 1899° that Chaucer had made use 
in the Merchant’s Tale of scattered passages not only from his own 
Melibeus, but also from another work of Albertanus Brixensis, the 
Liber de Amore. And much more recently Tatlock has shown® 
that the indebtedness of the plot of the opening part of the Tale 
to Melibeus is also unmistakable. But the borrowings from Alber- 
tano constitute but a small portion even of the passage under dis- 
cussion;’ and the similiarity of the plot turns on the way in which 
quite different counsel is asked for and received. For advice about 
marriage, it is manifest, is not what Melibeus is in search of.* That 
Albertano, in whatever form, is not the sole, or even the chief, source 
of the opening paragraphs of the Merchant’s Tale is obvious.® 

Now the mere fact that in the Miroir de Mariage the counsel 
which is sought and given does have reference to taking a wife—a 

1 E. 1,267-1,392. 2 E. 1,400-68. 


3 See Tatlock, 215; Varnhagen, Anglia, vii, Anzeiger, 163. 

‘ Tatlock even remarks, speaking of this and other portions of the Tale, that ‘‘one 
is almost inclined to feel that Chaucer was writing somehow from his own experience”’ 
(p. 199, n. 5). And there can be little question of the vividness and verisimilitude of 
the rehearsal. But the facts pointed out below seem to put a somewhat different face 
upon the question. 

5 Herrig’s Archiv, LX XXVI, 34-43. 6 Pp. 215-16. 

7 The longest single passage (E. 1,362—74), too, is really a digression on woman’s 
counsel in general. Rebecca, Judith, and Esther are none of them celebrated as wives. 

8I am not arguing against the undoubted influence of Albertano, and especially 
of Chaucer’s own Melibeus; I am simply pointing out that there is room for an additional 
and more immediate influence. 

* For Chaucer's use in the Merchant's Tale of passages from the Parson’s Tale, 
see Koeppel in Archiv, LX XXVII, 35-36, 41-43. For borrowings from ‘‘ Jerome ageyns 
Jovinian,’’ see Koeppel in Anglia, XIII, 178-80; and for a possible reminiscence of the 
Epistola Valerii ad Rufinum, cf. ibid., 183. The influence of the Roman de la Rose on the 


Tale is treated by Koeppel in Anglia, XIV, 257. 
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young one at that,! and with special reference to old age?—this fact 
manifestly does not in itself establish the necessary indebtedness of 
the Merchant’s Tale to the Miroir. If, however, there is evidence 
of another sort that such indebtedness does exist, the similarity of 
situation at once acquires direct corroborative value. And a com- 
parison of passage after passage in the Tale, especially from its 
earlier portions, with lines (again especially) from the opening sec- 
tions of the Miroir seems to offer evidence enough. 

The sixth chapter of the Miroir begins with an account of how 
Sara, the wife of Tobias, was “secourable” to her husband,’ and 
thereupon urges the danger of undue delay in marrying: 


Or advises que tu ne failles 
D’attendre plus que tu ne doys 
A marier.* 


This advice is clinched by concrete examples, the first of which 
immediately follows the lines just quoted: 


Il fut uns roys 
Qui diverses femmes ama 
Et son propos en ce ferma 
Que il n’aroit jamais espouse. 


In the light of what follows it is interesting to set beside this the 
opening lines of the Tale: 


Whylom ther was dwellinge in Lumbardye 
A worthy knight, that born was of Pavye, 
In which he lived in greet prosperitee; 

And sixty yeer a wyflees man was he, 

And folwed ay his bodily delyt 

On wommen, ther-as was his appetyt, 

As doon thise foles that ben seculeer.® 


i Miroir, ll. 1,074—76: 
Et encores suis je ennortés _ 
ed je la praingne jeune et riche, 
elle, douce, courtoise et friche. 
2 Miroir, ll. 1,056-—58 
Et aussi que, se vieulx devien, 
Que ma femme sousteneresse 
Soit de moi et de ma vieillesse, etc. 
? On ll. 275-77, which close the account, see below, p. 179. 
‘Ll. 278-80 5 LI. 280-83. 6 E. 1,245-51. 
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The Miroir proceeds to elaborate the ills attending such a course, 


with further illustration, and then comes to the reverse side of the 
shield: 
To take a wyf, it is a glorious thing ;' 

Si fait bon avoir droicte ligne 

Et espouser femme benigne.... . 

On a sa doucour et sa joye, 

On s’en remet a droicte voye, 

On en laisse mainte aventure. 


And now it will be simplest to set the parallels side by side. 


And namely whan a man is old and hoor; 


Maia s'il est vieulz et espanis 
, Thanne is a wyf the fruit of his tresor. 


Ancor vault mieux tart que jamais 
Soy marier pour avoir hoirs. 

Marie toy, c’iert grant savoirs.‘ 

Et encores suis je ennortés 


Que je la praingne jeune et riche, 

Belle, douce, courtoise et friche..... 
Pour avoir plus tost des enfans. .... 
Et par ce point que je pourray 

Ma vie user et ma jeunesse 

En grant deduit, en grant leesse.® 


Than sholde he take a yong wyf and a feir, 
On which he mighte engendren him an heir, 
And lede his lyf 


in ioye and in solas. 
Wher-as thise bacheleres singe ‘‘allas.’’? 


But Franc Vouloir is, of course, still a bachelor, and takes the bache- 


lor’s point of view: 

Suis plus frans que l’oisel du raim, 
Qui puet ou il lui plaist voler: 
Aussi puis je par tout aler 
Franchement et sanz nul lien. 

Or veulent mon eage moien 


Lier en puissance d’autrui.® 


Homs doit par dehors ordonner, 
Femme doit dedenz gouverner: 
Elle est si doulce en sa parole, 
Son mari sert, baise et acole, 

Et fait, quant il est a martire, 
Quelle le puisse getter d’ire. 
S'il a griefté, celle le garde, 


Et piteusement le resgarde, 
Et mainte foiz par sa doucour 
Le retrait de mortel langour."' 


1E. 1,268. 
‘LI. 394-98. 
* Ll. 1,074-76, 1,078, 1,082—88. 


2 LI. 369-70, 377-79. 


With 1. 398 compare E. 1,268 above. 


They [thise bacheleres] live but as a brid or 
as a beste, 


In libertee, and under non areste, 

Ther-as a wedded man in his estaat 

Liveth a lyf blisful and ordinaat 

Under the yok of mariage y-bounde;® 

Wel may his herte in joye and blisse 
habounde. 


For who can be so buxom as a wyf? 
Who is so trewe, and eek so ententyf 


To kepe him, syk and hool, as is his make? 
For wele or wo, she wol him nat forsake. 
She nis nat wery him to love and serve,'® 
Thogh that he lye bedrede 
til he sterve.'? 
3 Line missing in the MS. 
5 Cf. also 1. 397 above. 


7E. 1,269-74. 8 LI. 528-33. 


* Chaucer in the last four lines has shifted Deschamps’s point of view (that of the 


bachelor himself) to fit his own immediate context. 


In the light of his treatment of 


St. Jerome in the Wife of Bath’s Prologue, this needs no further comment! 
1°Compare also |. 224 above: Son mari sert, baise et acole. 
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The lines which immediately follow in Chaucer! are based upon 
Theophrastus (though still, it seems probable, with an eye upon 
Deschamps), and I wish to defer consideration of them until I can 
bring them into connection with the Theophrastian passages in 
the Wife of Bath’s Prologue.? The direct citation from Theophrastus 
is followed by a passage whose composition is peculiarly instructive. 
Ll]. 1,311-14 are a reminiscence of the Liber de Amore;* 1. 1,315 
is an echo of the Parson’s Tale,‘ as is also 1. 1,319—a fact which 
Koeppel does not seem to have noticed: 

Mariage is a ful gret sacrement ; 

This [sc. matrimoine], as seith the book, is a full greet 

sacrement.° 
It is the following line in the Parson’s Tale—“God maked it, as I 
have seyd, in paradys”—which obviously recalls the fuller state- 
ment of the same fact on the very folio of Albertano from which 
Chaucer had just drawn in ll. 1,311-14; and accordingly ll. 1,323-31 
revert to the Liber de Amore.® These, in turn, are followed by three 
lines whose composition is as curiously complex as that of the longer 
passage in which they occur. For the “duo in carne una” with 
which the quotation from Albertano closes seems to have recalled 
at once a phrase—“Ce son deux corps en union, En une char”—in 
that chapter of the Miroir upon which likewise Chaucer has just 
been drawing.’ The next lines, accordingly, closely parallel the 
Miroir again: 


C’est tresdoulce conjunction, They moste nedes live 

Ce sont deux corps en union, in unitee. 

En une char par la loy joins, O flesh they been, and o flesh, as I gesse, 
Qui s’entraiment et prés et loins.® Hath but on herte, in wele and in distresse.® 


1E. 1,294—1,310. 

2 See below, p. 196, n. 1. 

3’ Koeppel, Archiv, LXXXVI, 40-41. 4 Jbid., LXXXVII, 42-43. 

51.915. The two lines which follow (E. 1,320—21) are singularly like a reminiscence 
of another passage from the Miroir: 


He which that hath no wyf, I holde him shent; 
He liveth helpless and al desolat. 


Compare, in their context, Miroir, ll. 98-99: 


Se tu y entres vuide main, 
Chetis seras et langoreus. 


* Koeppel, Archiv, LXXXVI, 40. 

7 See the parallel with E. 1,287—-92 above. 8 LI. 217-20. 

9 E. 1,334-36. The explicit statement of the idea of living ‘‘in unitee,’’ it should 
be observed, is common to the Merchant’s Tale and to the Miroir alone. Note also the 
correspondence (the actual phrasing being modified by the rhyme) of ‘‘et pras et loins 
and ‘‘in wele and in distresse.’’ 


” 
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But even so, it is the Parson’s Tale which lends another phrase, for 
the “hath but on herte” (corresponding to “s’entraiment” of the 
Miroir) is suggested by the next sentence but one of the Parson: 
“Tt [se. mariage] chaungeth deedly sinne in-to venial sinne bitwixe 
hem that been y-wedded, and maketh the hertes al oon of hem that 
been y-wedded, as wel as the bodies.”! It is obvious that the web 
which Chaucer is weaving is no simple one !? 

It is not surprising, then, to find that Chaucer now passes back 
to the Miroir, and takes up the thread precisely where he had broken 
it off at 1. 1,292: 

Elle gouverne son hostel She kepeth his good, 


Et son bestail d’autre costel; 

Elle est guettant, saige et apperte, 

Et voit que rien ne voist a perte..... and wasteth never a deel; 
Espargnier scet et avoir soing 

Pour le despendre a un besoing. ... . 

Matin lieve et se couche tart, 


Car son cuer et sa pensée art Al that hir housbonde lust, hir lyketh weel; 
Tousjours a son gouvernement. She seith not ones ‘nay’ whan he seith 
‘ye.’ 
‘Do this,’ seith he; ‘al redy, sir,’ seith 
she.‘ 


1[. 915. Koeppel seems to have overlooked this fact in his discussion of the paral- 
lels with the Parson's Tale (Archiv, LXXXVII, 35-36, 41-43). In Anglia, XIV, 257, 
he suggests that the Merchant's lines are reminiscent of the Roman de la Rose: 
16,641 Et quant nous n’avons char fors une, 

Par le droit de la loi commune, 

N’il ne puet en une char estre 

Fors que uns cuers & la senestre: 

Tuit ung sont donques_li cuers nostre. 
But Chaucer's use of the immediate context in the Parson’s Tale makes it clear that this 
was what was in his mind at the time. It is very possible, however, that the Roman 
may have suggested the phrasing of the Parson's Tale—so far, at least, as the Latin of the 
Tractatus de Viciis gives any clue. See Petersen, The Sources of the Parson's Tale, 77. 


? Compare, for the crowding associations one finds here, and also for the resulting 
complexity of texture, the marguerite passage from the Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women (see Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XIX, 612-15, 619-21). Ano less striking instance 
is afforded by the Fortune ballad, whose complexity (as I hope soon to show) is even 
greater than has been recognized. 


3 LI. 231-34, 239-40, 245-47. 


‘ Possibly enough suggested by the racy statement of the opposite situation, as 
indicated by a pair of Franc Vouloir’s married friends: 


Dont l'un dit: ‘‘Femme ay debonnaire! 
Elle fait trestout le contraire 

De ce que je vueil et commande.”’ 

L’autre dit: ‘‘Quant des poys demande, 

On me fait feves ou poureaux; 

Se harenz vueil, j'ay maquereaux; 

Se je di: Gardez le mesnaige, 

On me faint un pelerinaige: 

Lors fault aler a Saint Denis!’’ (ll. 801-9). 
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Car nulle vraie policie O blisful ordre of wedlock precious, 
N’est sanz mariage assevie Thou art so mery, and eek so vertuous, 
Ne hostel; et bien le verras 

En Ethiques, quant tu vourras, And so commended and appreved eek, 


Et Pollitiques d’ Aristote, 
Qui plus a plain ce nous denote.! 


Eureuz, se Salemon ne ment, That every man that halt him worth a leek, 
Est cilz qui treuve bonne fame! Up-on his bare knees oghte al his lyf 
Il puisera de corps et d’ame 
Joye devers Nostre Seigneur.” Thanken his god that him hath sent a wyf; 
Or garde donc... . Or elles preye to god him for to sende 
. que ta femme en tes vieulx jours A wyf, to laste un-to his lyves ende.* 
Soit a ta vieillesse secours. ... . 
Naturelment te garderoient For thanne his lyf is set in sikernesse; 
Et ta viellesce soustendroient: 
Si ne puez donc estre fraudez.4 He may nat be deceyved, as I gesse.§ 


The next line—“So that he werke after his wyves reed”—forms 
a natural transition to the subject of woman’s counsel in general, and 
for ll. 1,362-90, with their erempla, Chaucer is again indebted to 
Albertano, in part directly, in part through his own Melibeus.° But 
even here, as I shall have occasion to point out below,’ the Miroir 
seems also to have been at hand. 

In January’s speech, however, its presence is unmistakable again :* 


1L1. 211-16. With Chaucer's phraseology, compare: 


Mais, quant chascun s ~ -—_rcceeed bien, 
Mariage est souverain 
Et sur tous la plus belle eke (ll. 9,005-7; cf. ll. 9,150—52). 


These lines are from another section of the Miroir, which, as we shall see, there are grounds 
for believing that Chaucer also knew. See below, pp. 181-85. 

2LI. 248-51. It will be noticed that the last thirty-three lines which have been 
quoted (in the text) from Deschamps are from a single chapter, the fifth. They con- 
stitute, indeed, the entire chapter, with the exception of ten lines. 

* Compare, in the Miroir, two lines before: 

Et que par mariage saille 
De toy lumiere pardurable (ll. 420—21). 

4Ll. 418, 423-24, 435-37. 5E. 1,343-56. 

6 Archiv, LXXXVI, 36-39, 40-41. 7 See pp. 181-84. 

8 Its influence is also traceable, perhaps, in the intervening lines which lead up to 
January’s words. With: 

Considered hath, inwith his dayes olde (E. 1,394), 
compare: 
Et que ta femme en tes vieulx jours (1. 423). 

One recalls, of course, Gower’s message to Chaucer (Confessio Amantis, VIII, 2,950*): 
“Forthi now in hise daies olde.’’ But the phrase in the Miroir is not only in a chapter 
(vi) from which Chaucer has made other borrowings, but the very line preceding this one 
appears later on (E. 1,621= Miroir, 1. 422; see below, p. 176). With “‘the lustylyf.... 
That is in mariage” (E. 1,395-96), compare ‘‘Mariage est . . . . sur tous la plus belle 
vie,"’ and ‘‘n’est ce pas donques belle vie’’ of ll. 9,006—7, 9,151. The ‘‘vertuous quiete”’ 
of E. 1,395 is included in what Franc Vouloir likewise ‘‘considered hath”’ in pondering 
upon marriage: 


Mais soit bonne et religieuse . . 
Amer mon corps, garder ma paix ‘ 
Je n’aray noise ne contemps ait 741, 745, 754). 
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Mais avoir vueil femme benigne ... . 
Jeune et chaste de bouche et mains... . 


De .zv., .xvi. ouavintans.... 

Et doulce comme columbelle, 
Obeissant a moy en tout, 

Qui n’ait pas le sourcil desrout, 

Ne ne regarde par decoste.? 

[Et que ta femme en tes vieulx jours 
Soit a ta vieillisse secours, 

Ainsi comme fut la vieille Anne 

Au grant Thobie]. Et ne te dampne 
De suir en ce temps obscur 

Pechié de char, car ou futur 

En seroit ta vie abregiée, 

Et en la fin t'ame dampnée.* 


Estrange gent le tien aront .. . 
Serviteresses, serviteurs 
Sont leurs hoirs et executeurs.4 


But o thing warne I yow, my freendes dere, 
I wol non old wyf han in no manere. 
She shal nat passetwenty' yeer, certayn ... . 


But certeynly, a yong thing may men gye, 
Right as men may warm wex with handes 


I wol non old wyf han right for this cause. 
For if so were, I hadde swich mischaunce, 
That I in hir ne coude han no plesaunce, 


Thanne sholde I lede my lyf in avoutrye, 


And go streight to the devel, when I dye. 

Ne children sholde I none up-on hir geten; 
Yet were me lever houndes had me eten, 
Than that myn heritage sholde falle 

In straunge hand, and this I tell yow alle. 


The following lines (E. 1,443-55) are referred by Koeppel® to 
the Parson’s Tale, and its influence upon their phraseology is indubit- 
able.’ But the influence of the Miroir is, I think, also palpable: 


D’autre part cilz vit folement 

Et contre la Saincte Escripture, 
Quant il art ou feu de lurure. 

Dont mieulx vault marier qu’ardoir, 
Car saint Pol le nous fait scavoir 

Es epistres qu'il nous envoye, 
Mariage est moult bonne voye 

Qui la prant en entencion 

De faire generacion: 


On en laist maint autre pechié 
De quoy on puet estre entechié.® 


I dote nat, I woot the cause why 
Men sholde wedde, and forthermore wot I, 
Ther speketh many a man of mariage, 
That woot na-more of it than woot my page, 
For whiche causes man sholde take a wyf. 
If he ne may nat liven chast his lyf, 


Take him a wyf with greet devocioun, 
By-cause of leveful procreacioun 

Of children, to th’onour of god above, 
And nat only for paramour or love; 
And for they sholde lecherye eschue.® 


1 Four MSS—Cp., Pt., Ln., and Hl.—have “ xvj.”’ 


2 LI. 722, 725, 727, 730-33. 
3 LI. 423-30. 


5 E. 1,415-17, 1,429-39, 1,432—40. 


8 Archiv, LXXXVII, 42. 


‘LI. 91, 103-4. 


7 The passage in the Parson's Tale, as quoted by Koeppel, is as follows: ‘‘Thanne 
shal men understonde that for three thinges a man and his wyf fleshly mowen assemble. 
The first is in entente of engendrure of children to the service of god, for certes that is the 
cause fynal of matrimoine. Another cause is, to yelden everich of hem to other the dette 
of hir bodies, for neither of hem hath power over his owene body. The thridde is, for to 


eschewe lecherye and vileinye’’ (I, 935). 


5 LI. 106-16. 


*E. 1,441-51. 
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It is obvious at once that the Merchant’s Tale and the Miroir agree 
in giving the causes why a man should marry;' the passage in the 
Parson’s Tale gives the causes for which, after marriage, a man and 
his wife may assemble. Furthermore, the Merchant's Tale and the 
Miroir agree in their specific application of their reasons to the case 
of a man who “may nat liven chast his lyf.’’? And finally, the 
passage in the Miroir follows immediately upon the lines which 
rehearse how the heritage of a man who does not marry falls into 
the hands of strangers, and it passes (as we shall see) directly into 
a figure drawn from the manner in which trees renew their youth. 
Chaucer’s paragraph, accordingly, gives evidence of being the result 
of a fusion of cross-reminiscences—this time between the Miroir 
and the Parson’s Tale—strikingly like the earlier case we have 
observed above,’ in which Chaucer’s memory (and possibly his eye 
as well) played similarly back and forth between the Liber de Amore 
and the Parson’s Tale. 

The next five lines are directly reminiscent of the Wife of Bath’s 


Prologue:* 


He spak to hem that wolde live parfitly; And live in chastitee ful holily. 
And lordinges, by your leve, that am nat I. But sires, by your leve, that am nat I. 
I wol bistowe the flour of al myn age For god be thanked, I dar make avaunt, 
In th’ actes and in fruit of mariage.® I fele my limes stark and suffisaunt 
To do al that a man bilongeth to.* 


And it is difficult to doubt that the lines which come next in the 
Tale were suggested by the lines which immediately follow those 
last quoted from the Miroir: 


Et si voions neis que li arbre Though I be hoor, J fare as dooth a tree 
Sur les caillos et sur le marbre 

Croissent et font leurs fruiz divers, That blosmeth er that fruyt y-wozen be; 
Ne n’yert ja nulz si granz yvers A blosmy tree nis neither drye ne deed. 


Que leur racine ne 8’ extende 
En terre, et autre arbre ne rende. 


Quant aux vieulx leur humeur perie, I fele me nowher hoor but on myn heed; 

Au jeune est forme reperie. Myn herte and alle my limes been as grene 

Ainsi se vont renouvellent.? As laurer thurgh the yeer is for to sene.® 
1**T dote nat, I woot the cause why Men sholde wedde. ... . For whiche causes 


man sholde take a wyf.”” (E. 1,441-42, 1445). Similarly the linesin Deschamps are near 
the beginning of the passage in which Franc Vouloir’s friends (as he says) 
i our l’amour 
u'ilz ont a moy de bon courage 
M’ont admonnesté mariage (ll. 84—86). 


2 E. 1,446=Miroir, 108. 3 See pp. 171-72. 
4 See Tatlock, 213, for a not quite adequate recognition of the parallel. 
5D. 111-14. 6 E. 1,445-60. 


7LI. 117-25. It will be noticed that the last twenty-three lines which have been 
quoted (in the text) from Deschamps are consecutive. 
8 E. 1,461-66. 
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The figure of the tree is given by Chaucer a characteristic turn; 
but its context in the two passages is the same. 

It seems clear, then, that in the long and rather puzzling passage 
put into the mouth of the narrator, as well as in January’s speech 
to his friends, Chaucer has made use of the arguments urged in favor 
of marriage by Folie and his friends in the opening chapters of the 
Miroir. And one more fact is worthy of remark. In Deschamps 
these arguments serve simply as a foil for the mordant and vividly 
realistic picture of actual married life which follows; their office in 
Chaucer is likewise, and no less distinctly, to heighten the caustic 
irony of January’s actual experience; and the cynical implications 
of the panegyric are alike in both. 

But these are not the only points in the Merchant’s Tale where 
the influence of the Miroir may be seen. January asks his friends 
to make no arguments against his purpose, 


“Which purpos was plesant to god,” seyde he.' 
So marriage, in the Miroir, is 
Belle au monde, a Dieu agreable.? 
January, after he has chosen his bride, thinks of 


Hir fresshe beautee and hir age tendre, 

Hir myddel smal, hir armes longe and sclendre, 
Hir wyse governaunce, hir gentillesse, 

Hir wommanly beringe, and hir sadnesse.’ 


In the Miroir the qualities which (it is implied) one doesn’t find 
combined in a wife closely correspond: 


Et diffinit, se belle et tendre* 
Est, de gent corps et bien parens, 
Honneste et de riches parens, 
Qu’elle soit bien moriginée 

Et de sa maniere ordonnée’ 


1E. 1,621. 
?L. 422. This is from the sixth chapter, from which Chaucer has already drawn. 


See above, pp. 169-70, 173. 


SE. 1,601—4. 
‘Cf. E. 1,407: ‘‘Un-to som mayde fair and tendre of age.”’ 
5 Ll. 1,202-6. Deschamps’s lines are a translation of the beginning of Jerome’s 
excerpt from Theophrastus (Migne, Patrol. lat., XXIII, col. 276). 
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In the Tale Justinus warns January that it is no child’s play 


To take a wyf with-oute avysement. 

Men moste enquere, this is myn assent, 
Wher she be wys, or sobre, or dronkelewe, 
Or proud, or elles other-weys a shrewe; 

A chydester, or wastour of thy good, 

Or riche, or poore, or elles mannish wood.' 


In the Miroir Repertoire de Science insists: 


A mon propos vueil revenir. 
Qui prandra femme, cilz l’ara 
Toute tele qu’il la prandra, 

Soit jeune, vieille, salle ou nette, 
Sotte, boiteuse ou contrefette, 
Humble, courtoise ou gracieuse, 
Belle ou borgne ou malicieuse.? 


The last parallel is close enough as it stands. But the context 
of the two passages in their respective poems establishes beyond a 
doubt the borrowing. Justinus’s theme is the taking a wife “with- 
oute avysement”; Deschamps at this point is elaborating four 
sentences of Theophrastus,* the gist of which is packed into a single 
line elsewhere in the Miroir: 


Veulz tu espouser chat en sac ?* 


Now the lines which immediately follow in Justinus’s speech contain a 
curious phrase: 


Al-be-it so that no man finden shal 

Noon in this world that trotteth hool in al, 
Ne man ne beest, swich as men coude devyse; 
But natheless, it oghte y-nough suffise 

With any wyf, if so were that she hadde 

Mo gode thewes than hir vyces badde; 

And al this axeth leyser for t’enquere.* 


1E. 1,531-36. 2LI1. 1,538—45. 

* We shall have to come back to these same four sentences later on in connection 
with the Wife of Bath’s use of them. I quote them here for immediate comparison: 
‘Si iracunda, si fatua, si deformis, si superba, si fetida, quodcumque vitii est, post nuptias 
discimus. Equus, asinus, bos, canis, et vilissima mancipia, vestes quoque, et lebetes, 
sedile ligneum, calix, et urceolus fictilis probantur prius, et sic emuntur: sola uxor non 
ostenditur, ne ante displiceat, quam ducatur’”’ (Migne, Patrol. lat., X XIII, col. 277). 

4L. 8,758. 
SE. 1,537-43. 
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The parallel from Albertano which Koeppel cites’ leaves the specific 
figure used quite unaccounted for. Its point, however, becomes per- 
fectly clear so soon as one compares Deschamps’s paraphrase of 
Theophrastus’s “Equus, asinus, bos, canis . . . . probantur prius, 
et sic emuntur”: 


Se tu veulz achater bestail 

Pour garder ou vendre a detail, 
Soit buefs, vaiches, brebiz ou pors, 
Tu le verras au long du corps, 

Ou ventre, en la queue, en la teste 
Et es dens, s’il est juene beste, 

Et les metteras a l’essay; 

Et des chevaulx encore sgay, 

Quant ilz vendront en ton encontre, 
Ilz troteront dessus la monstre, 
Tu les verras et chaux et frois, 

Et soubz la selle, c’est bien drois 
Qu’ilz ne soient rouz ou cassez; 

Et qu’ilz ne soient mespassez, 

Leur tasteras parmi les jointes; 
Sus monteras, et donrras pointes 
Et costez de tes esperons. 

Mais autrement va des barons 

Et des aultres qui prannent femmes, 
Car sanz vir queuvrent leurs diffames, 
Et les prannent sanz ce sgavoir 
Qu’elles font depuis apparoir, 
Comme plus a plain sera dit.’ 

1 Archiv, LXXXVI, 43: ‘‘Nam dixit quidam philosophus: ‘Nulla tam bona uxor, 
in“qua non invenias, [quod] queraris, et nulla tam bona fortuna est, de qua nihil possit 
queri.’"’ Bell's note (Ozford Chaucer, V, 358) is to the point—so far as it goes. 

2 LI. 1,553-75. With the lines that immediately follow in Chaucer, compare the 


lines that immediately follow in Deschamps: 


For god it woot, I have wept many a tere 

Ful prively, sin I have had a wyf. 

Preyse who-so wole a wedded mannes lyf, 
Certein, I finde in it but cost and care, 

And observances, of alle blisses bare (E.1,544-48). 


Quant le povre deduit du lit 
Est passé par aucunes nuis, 
Lors te saudront les grans ennuis, 
Car tu ne pourras achever 
Son delit sanz ton corps grever, 

ui adonc reposer vouldras; 

ais Dieux scet que tu ne pourras 
Rendre le deu qu'elle demande 
Quant au delit (ll. 1,576—84). 


Justinus, it will also be remembered, declares that ‘‘al this axeth leyser for t’enquere”’ 
(E. 1,543; see above). So Franc Vouloir, after the four friends have urged their argu- 
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January’s jealousy (to continue) is such 
ys] y 


That neither in halie, n’in noon other hous, 
Ne in noon other place, never-the-mo, 

He nolde suffre hir for to ryde or go, 
But-if that he had hand on hir alway.' 


Franc Vouloir’s wish for his wife is similar: 
Mais soit tousjours pres de ma coste, 
Si non pour aler au moustier, 
Quant aux jours qu’il sera mestier, 
Et qui ne soit pas enfestée 
Ne de saillir a la volée 
Es rues pour ouir le bruit, 
Nulle foiz de jour ne de nuit.’ 
Worthy of note, moreover, are ll. 1,703-7: 
Forth comth the preest, with stole aboute his nekke, 
And bad hir be lyk Sarra and Rebekke, 
In wisdom and in trouthe of mariage ; 
And seyde his orisons, as is usage, 
And crouched hem, and bade god sholde hem blesse. 
At the end of the account, already referred to,* of the “mariage 
qui fut bon” of Sara and Tobias, occur the following lines: 
Celle Saire que nous disons 
Fut si loyal qu’es benissons 
Est nommée et es espousailles.* 
It is, however, when we reach Proserpine’s retort to Pluto, that 
perhaps the most striking correspondence in the Tale appears: 


Et s’elle y estoit prinse apperte, That, though they be in any gilt y-take, 

Mais qu'elle soit tost recouverte, 

Tant se scet de sa langue aidier With face bold they shulle hem-self excuse, 
Qu’elle ara droit par son plaidier And bere hem doun 

Encontre cellui qui l’accuse. that wolden hem accuse. 

Tl n’est riens que femme ne. ruse, For lakke of answer, noon of hem shal dyen. 


Et se par plaidier ne l’avoit, 
Par pleurs et larmes l’obtendroit, ... . 


Et s’elle estoit prinse prouvée Al hadde man seyn a thing with bothe his 
yen, 
Et en present meffait trouvée 
Avecques homme ou qui que soit, Yet shul we wommen visage it hardliy, 
Cilz qui de ce l’accuseroit, And wepe, and swere, and chyde subtilly, 
Par sa langue, soies tous fis, So that ye men 
Seroit menteur et desconfis.5 shul been as lewed as gees.® 
ments, ‘‘prist certain temps de deliberacion pour respondre’’ (chap. vii, heading). He 
actually asks ‘‘.vi. jours . . .. de delay’’ (1. 509). Compare also, from the chapter 
before, ll. 443-52. 
1E. 2,088-91. 3 See above, p. 169. 5 Ll. 2,949-56, 2,959-64. 
2LI. 734-40. 4Ll. 275-77. 6° E. 2,268-75. 
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The lines which follow in the Miroir may also be quoted, for their 
relevance to the situation which constitutes the dénouement of the 
Tale: 

Et de paroles diroit tant 

Que, s’elle estoit ribaude et pute, 

Seroit elle trouvée juste, 

Et faurroit que cilz se teust, 

Supposé encor qu’il sceust 

Tout le certain de la besongne, 

Tant li diroit honte et vergongne.' 


And the passage as a whole is directly followed by the most vivid 
and racy sections of Repertoire’s epistle. 

But the immediately preceding context of the lines (2,949 ff.) 
in the Miroir repays a moment’s scrutiny. For one thing, this is 
one of the passages which would inevitably have caught Chaucer’s 
eye. For the lines directly before it rehearse the scurrilous quota- 
tion from Herodotus which was among the “proverbs” that Jankin 
reveled in: 

Erodotes encor raconte 

Que la femme n’a point de honte, 
Pour son grant delit achever, 

De sa robe prandre et lever 

En quelque lieu, en quelque place, 
Tant que aucuns sa volunté face.* 


Moreover, Deschamps has obviously misunderstood Jerome’s cita- 
tion. His interpretation is that “la femme est un étre impudique, 
comme |’écrit Hérodote, toujours préte 4 se dévétir ‘tant qu’aucuns 
sa volunté face.’”* But Herodotus, in point of fact, “prétend 
simplement qu’une fois nue, la femme perd tout pudeur.” The 
result of this misunderstanding is a passage of half a dozen lines which 
might itself serve as a text for the pear-tree story; and it is this 


1 LI. 2,966—72. 


2 LI. 2,943-48. Compare D. 782-83: 
He seyde, ‘‘a womman cast hir shame away, 
Whan she cast of hir smok.”’ 


The passage from St. Jerome’s Epistola Adversus Jovinianum is as follows: ‘‘Scribit 


Herodotus, quod mulier cum veste deponat et verecundiam’”’ (Migne, Patrol. lat., X XIII, 
col. 279). See Oxford Chaucer, V, 312 (and the note in Migne), for the Greek. John of 
Salisbury also quotes the passage (Policraticus, lib. viii, c. xi, 752a), but in a context 
which shows that he is indebted to Jerome. 
+ Raynaud, in XI, 178. I avail myself gladly of Raynaud’s French. 
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which is followed at once by the lines which Chaucer has put into 
Proserpine’s mouth. The passage, in other words, affords a perfect 
point of juncture between the somewhat ribald tale which Chaucer 
meant to tell and the ironical praise of marriage earlier in the Miroir, 
which was so aptly to be used to introduce it. Indeed, the passage 
we are considering is almost enough in itself to have suggested to 
Chaucer the fusion of the two. 

Up to this point all the parallels that have been noted fall within 
the first 3,000 lines of the poem, and far the larger number of them 
within the first 1,000. They are drawn, that is, either from the 
argument of Folly and his friends or from the early sections of 
Repertoire’s epistle. There are, however, one or two passages that 
seem to have been suggested by the later portion of the Miroir, in 
which the four companions reiterate, with additions, their earlier 
arguments. 

Among the exempla of a woman’s counsel (E. 1,362-74) in the 
earlier paragraphs of the Tale occurs that of Esther (E. 1,371-74). 
Now Koeppel has demonstrated beyond doubt that Chaucer is 
using here (as he did not in Melibeus) the original Latin text of Alber- 
tano, for in the French there is no mention of Mardocheus:! 


Simili modo et Hester Judzeos per suum bonum consilium 
simul cum Mardocheo in regno Assueri regis sublimavit? 


Hester par son conseil esleva moult son peuple ou royaume 
de Assuere le roy.’ 


Hester by good counseil enhaunsede gretly the people of god in 
the regne of Assuerus the kyng.‘ 


. and loke, Ester also 
By good conseil delivered out of wo 
The peple of god, and made him, Mardochee, 
Of Assuere enhaunced for to be.® 


But it will be noticed that in neither the Latin nor the French, nor 
in Chaucer’s own Melibeus, is there any mention of delivering the 
people of God; in all three their “enhauncinge” (sublimavit; esleva; 
enhaunced) is the only point referred to. Deschamps, however, 


1 Archiv, LXXXVI, 36-38. 
2 Alb., 17, 6. 3 Mén. I, 196. 4 Melibeus, 2290. SE. 1,371-74. 
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tells the story of Esther in the Miroir,' and the account closes with 


the following lines: 
Mardocheus pour lui [sc. Aman] regna, 
Qui saigement se gouverna ; 
Secons fut apres Assuere. 
Ainsis Hester, la saincte mere, 
Son peuple sauva et guari, 
Qui estoit dampné et peri 
Par Aman et par fausse envie.’ 


Nor should it be forgotten that Chaucer has already compared May 


to Esther: 
Quene Ester loked never with swich an yé 


On Assuer, so meke a loke hath she.* 


So in the Miroir Deschamps names Esther’s meekness and Ahasuerus 


in successive lines: 
Ne rest digne de grant desserte 
Hester pour son humilité, 
Qu’ Assuerus tint en chierté. 


Moreover, the account of Esther in the Miroir is directly preceded 
by that of Judith. Now the other accounts agree in laying stress on 
the deliverance of the city: 

Similiter et Iudith per bonum suum consilium liberavit civitatem, in 
qua morabatur, de manibus Holofernis, qui illam obsidendo destruere 
volebat.° 

Judith par son bon conseil délivra la cité de Buthulie ot elle 
demouroit, des mains de Holofernes qui l’avoit assiégée et la vouloit 
destruire.° 

Judith by hire goode conseil delyverede the citee of Bethulie, in 
which sche dwellide, out of the honde of Olophernus, that hadde it 
byseged and wolde it al destroye.’ 

Who yaf Judith corage or hardinesse 
To sleen him, Olofernus, in his tente, 
And to deliveren out of wrecchednesse 
The peple of god?® 


1 LI. 9,124—49. 

2 LI. 9,143—49; cf. also ll. 9,136—37. SE. 1,744—45. 

«Ll. 9,124-26. Compare Book of the Duchesse, 1. 987; Prologue to Legend, A. 204 
( =B. 250). 

5 Alb. 17, 6. 6 Men. I, 196. 7 Melibeus, 2285. 


8B. 939-42. For the references above, see Koeppel, Archiv, LXXXVI, 36-37. 
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But the account of Judith in the Merchant’s Tale differs at three 
points from the account in either the Latin of Albertano, or the 
French or English versions: in the reference to the story; in the 
assertion that Judith kept God’s people; and in the statement that 
she slew Holofernes while he slept: 


Lo, Judith, as the storie eek telle can, 
By wys conseil she goddes peple kepte, 
And slow him, Olofernus, whyl he slepte.? 


In two of the three points, again, the Miroir agrees with the Mer- 
chant’s Tale against all the rest: 


Et adonc l’apporta la belle, 
Seulement lui et son ancelle, 

En Bethulie la cité, 

Ce m’a la Bible recité ; 

Au main fut pandu sur les murs: 
Si demoura ses peuples surs.* 


In other words, precisely as Chaucer in the preceding passage 
from Albertano (E. 1,311-14, 1,323-31) drew as he wrote upon the 
Parson’s Tale as well,‘ so here he seems, as he quotes again from 
Albertano, to have had the Miroir similarly in his mind. And this 
inference is strengthened by another fact. The exempla in the 
Merchant’s Tale lead at once to the following statement: 


For which this Januarie, of whom I tolde, 
Considered hath, inwith his dayes olde, 
The lusty lyf, the vertuous quiete, 
That is in mariage hony-swete .... 
For I wol be, certeyn, a wedded man, 
And that anoon in al the haste I can, 
Un-to som mayde fair and tendre of age. 
I prey yow, shapeth for my mariage 
Al sodeynly. 
1 See, on this line, Lounsbury, Studies, II, 374: ‘‘Here the line may refer to the 
Historia Scholastica, which relates, though briefly, the story of Judith. It seems much 


more natural, however, to look upon the reference as made by the poet to the apocryphal 
book which goes under her name.”’ 

2E. 1,366-68. 

3LI. 9,111-16. The familiar idea of the deliverance likewise appears, five lines 
farther on, had Chaucer cared to use it: 


Par ce son peuple delivra 
Judith et en paix le livra (ll. 9,121-—22). 


4 See above, p. 171. 


5 E. 1,393-96, 1,405-9. 
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The exempla in the Miroir are succeeded immediately by the fol- 
lowing lines: ’ 
N’est ce pas donques belle vie 

Que d’avoir belle et bonne dame 

Et de trover une tel femme?.... 
Or fay done, et si te delivre 

Que tu aies par mariage 

Femme humble, belle, bonne et saige 
Ainsis que la loy le commande.' 


But even this is not all. For Chaucer quotes from Albertano 
once again, and once again he supplements him from another source. 
And this source once more is singularly like the Miroir. The passage 


is as follows: 
I woot wel that this Jew, this Salomon, 


Fond of us wommen foles many oon. 
But though that he ne fond no good womman, 
Yet hath ther founde many another man 

| Wommen ful trewe, ful gode, and vertuous, 
Witnesse on hem that dwelle in Cristes hous, 
With martirdom they preved hir constance. 
The Romayn gestes maken remembrance 
Of many a verray trewe wyf also. 
But sire, ne be nat wrooth, al-be-it so, 
Though that he seyde he fond no good womman, 
I prey yow take the sentence of the man; 
He mente thus, that in sovereyn bontee 
Nis noon but god, that sit in Trinitee.’ 


Now Koeppel has shown * that the bracketed lines are derived, through 
Chaucer’s own Melibeus, from Albertano. But the lines between are 
found in neither the Latin, the French, nor the English. There is 
no reason to doubt, I think, that ll. 2,284~-85 refer, as Koeppel 
elsewhere suggests,‘ to Jerome’s chapter (Adv. Jovinianum, i, 46): 
Mulieres Romanae insignes. But what of the two preceding lines? 
Jerome does not have occasion, in his treatise, to mention Christian 
martyrs.° But Deschamps does, and that too in the chapter immediately 
preceding the one which contains the accounts of Judith and Esther 


1 LI. 9,150-52, 9,156-59. 2E. 2,277-90. 3 Archiv, LXXXVI, 35-36. 


4 Anglia, XIII, 180. Lounsbury (Studies, II, 319) and Skeat (Ozford Chaucer, V, 
368) interpret the lines as referring to Roman history. 
6’ And yit they weren hethen, al the pak! 
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that have just been quoted. He is speaking of the “ maintes sainctes 
dames, Devotes et religieuses. . . . . Qui sont en la genologie,’’' 
and he proceeds to recourt how 


. ... Saincte Escripture afferme 
Chascune avoir esté si ferme 
En martire, pour amer Dieu, 
Qu’ains ne departirent du lieu 
De la saincte et vraie creance, 
Qui les bons crestiens advance, 
Mais moururent pour Dieu martir.... 
Et encores, pour le voir dire, 
Trueve femmes en leur martire 
Avoir esté cent mille tans 
Plus devotes et plus constans 
Assez que les hommes ne furent, 
Qui trop plus constans estre durent 
Des femmes, veu et recité 
D’elles la grant fragilité.? 


And it is the list of martyrs which follows—Katherine, Agatha, 
Agnes, Marguerite, Barbara *—that leads up to the stories of Judith 
and Esther.‘ For the third time, in other words, Chaucer appears to 


have interwoven Albertano and Deschamps.*® 
1 LI. 9,042-45. 2 LI. 9,051-57, 9,063-70. 2 Ll. 9,071-80. 
4 How else Chaucer seems to have utilized both the lines just quoted and the few 
intervening ones, is pointed out below, pp. 204-5. 
5It is highly probable, I think, that he did it a fourth time as well. Placebo, in 
E. 1,481-87, connects the citation from Solomon, which appears also in Melibeus, with 
January’s request for counsel regarding his marriage: 
Placebo seyde, ‘‘o Januarie, brother, 
Ful litel nede had ye, my lord so dere, 
Conseil to axe of any that is here; 
But that ye been so ful of sapience, 
That yow ne lyketh, for your heighe prudence, 
To weyven fro the word of Salomon. 
This word seyde he un-to us everichon: 
‘*Wirk alle thing by conseil,’’ thus seyde he, 
‘* And thanne shaltow nat repente thee.”’ 
But though that Salomon spak swich a word, etc. (E. 1,478-87). 
The same citation from Solomon appears in Franc Vouloir’s request for counsel regarding 
his marriage: 
S’ay bien mestier d’avoir advis. 
Et si me samble que je vis, 
Comme je fu enfant d’escole, 
De Salemon une parole, 
ui disoit assez plainement: 
‘*Se tu faiz rien, fay saigement, 
Et resgarde en tous temps la fin. 
Et ailleurs disoit en latin, 
De quoi le francois veult retraire, 
Qu’om ne doit nulle chose faire 
Sans conseil, car qui de lui euvre, 
A bonne fin vient de son euvre (ll. 493-504). 
Chaucer’s phrase, ‘‘The word of Salomon” (together with the threefold repetition of 
‘‘word”’) is particularly noteworthy in the light of Deschamps’s ‘‘de Salemon une 
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That the Miroir de Mariage, then, was the chief source of the 
specific and characteristic setting which Chaucer gave to the fabliau- 
like story which formed the gist of the Merchant’s Tale, seems clear; 
and the astonishing skill with which its more or less intractable mate- 
rial is interwoven with hints from Melibeus and the Parson’s Tale, 
as well as with the kernel of the narrative itself, throws fresh and 
vivid light on Chaucer’s artistry. But it is not only in the Merchant’s 
Tale that a fusion of the Miroir with his own conception has occurred. 
Chaucer is there drawing not for the first, but for the second, time 
on what had already proved itself to be possessed of uncommonly 
congenial possibilities. 

Joun Livineston LowEs 

WasHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

[T'o be continued] 
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THE FRANCO-ITALIAN CHEVALERIE OGIER 


MS XIII of the library of San Marco in Venice has been fre- 
quently described.’ From it have been published the following 
poems: 

Berta de li gran Pié, Romania, III, 1874, pp. 339-364; IV, 1875, 
pp. 91-107 (edited by Mussafia). 

Berta e Milone, Romania, XIV, 1885, pp. 177-192 (edited by 
Mussafia). 

Les Enfances Ogier, Zeit. f. rom. Phil., XX XIII, 1909, pp. 536- 
570 (edited by Subdék). 

Orlandino, Romania, XIV, pp. 192-206 (edited by Mussafia). 

Macaire,? edited by Mussafia, Vienna, 1864 (Alifranzdsische 
Gedichte aus venezianischen Handschriften, II), and by Guessard, 
Paris, 1866 (Anciens poétes de la France). 

The portion of the compilation here published lies between the 
Orlandino and the Macaire. 

I use the apostrophe to indicate the loss of a vowel, e.g., ’J=el, 
’la=ela, ma’ =Ital. mai (ma=Ital. ma). 

The accent, also, I use as an aid to the reader. I follow in general 
the system of Mussafia (Mac., pp. xv-xvi). But it seemed inad- 
visable to accent forms which seem to be the third person singular 
of the preterite of verbs of the first conjugation (e.g., guarda, guarde) 
since it is entirely impossible to decide whether the poet intended 
to use the preterite or the present. In some cases we may be almost 
certain: e.g., in v. 1537 olsa seems to be preterite, but the surround- 
ing tenses do not present an infallible criterion; cf. v. 1240 where 
veste is present and calgéd is preterite; cf. also v. 650. Neither do 
I accent the adverb li, which very frequently cannot be distinguished 
from the dative pronoun. Pote (potuit) may be either strong or 
weak. I therefore leave it unaccented. 

In the use of the cedilla I follow the MS. 


1 See the editions here mentioned and Ciaimpoli, I Codicé francesi della R. Bibl. Naz. 
di San Marco in Venezia, Venice, 1897. 

2In referring to these poems I abbreviate as follows: Berta, Ber. e. Mil., Enf. Og., 
Orl., Mac. (Mussafia’s edition). 
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The abbreviation for the nasal has everywhere, even before 
labials, been resolved as n in conformance with the practice of the 
scribe. I do not mean to imply that assimilation has not taken 
place in pronunciation, but it seemed unwise to write imperer 
wherever there is an abbreviation when the form unabbreviated 
is always inperer. All letters representing resolutions are italicized. 

I and j, u and v have been distinguished. 

Wherever possible the division of words in the MS has been 
respected. Hence double forms will be found, e.g., enprimer 186, 
in primer 1322; desor 270, de sor 932; malora 414, mal ora 464. 
Qui loga 1581, 1729, I leave divided. Grande siant 578, 2093, has a 
strange appearance in the face of the constant use of esiant in our 
MS, but compare gran sian, Enf. Og., 716. I follow the MS in 
joining the prosthetic a to its verb or separating it therefrom. 

French qui etc. are written gi; Italian qui is written qui. I 
have corrected the few deviations from this rule, indicating the MS 
readings by the use of brackets. 

The abbreviations of proper names (K=Charles, R=Roland, 
N =Naime) I have printed as they are in the MS. They are readily 
understood and the declension in our dialect is not such as to insure 
accuracy in the resolutions. 

I have been conserve.ive in the matter of corrections: when the 
MS reading is intelligible I have retained it even though a better 
might be obtained by a slight change. 

Square brackets [] are used to indicate additions to the MS; 
round brackets ( ) suppressions. 

In references to the folios of the MS, a, b=recto, c, d=verso. 

Miniatures occupy portions of the following folios: 64 v° (upper), 
70 r° (lower), 73 v° (lower). 

Ends of sections of the MS fall at f. 64 v° and f. 72 v°. At the 
bottom of f. 64 v° is read Dapois (cf. v. 24), of f. 72 v° Li cont .R. 
(ef. v. 1514). 


[f. 64d] Grant fu la cort en Paris la cité, 
E questo duré por gran tenpo in até. 
Fato li fo de grandi parenté, 
Qe le dux .N. oit sa fila doné 


1. This verse follows immediately the last verse of the Orlandino. 
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10 


15 


20 


[f. 65a] 


25 


30 


35 


40 





A li Danois por soa nobilité; 

Donde n’oit un bel filz, saces e ben doté, 
Et oit nome Baldoin, li saz e li menbré, 
Qe plu l’amoit li Danois ge ren qe fust né. 
Ma in la cort estoit un ge l’avoit en aé, 
E quel fu Carloto qe filz est l’inperé; 
Por co l’ait e ten |’ & vilté: 

Por la bataile ge fo soto Roma la cité, 
Por co ge le Danois si fo si ben ovré 

E q’il oncis li dos rois coroné. 


Qui conmenga la cha[n]gon coment 
li Danois ald & Marmore. 


SEgnur, entendés, si’n siés certan, 

Li major rois qi fo unqua d’i Fran, 
Colu’ si fo li bon rois .K. el man. 
A colu’ donoit traii tot li cristian, 
Ma Cirardo au Frate por la soa posan, 
Si le fe guere e dolo e achan. 
E d’i pain li fo rois Agolan 
Et Helmont, son filz, li qual oncis Rolan, 
Donde el conquis Durendarda li bran. 
Dapois ge il oit conquisteo li bran, 
Fo plu només ge non era davan. 
Dapois ge l’inperer oncis Agolan, 
Estoit un Sarasin, pesimo tiran, 
Qe mantenoit Marmore, una cité valan; 
Le Masimo CQudé si l’apela la jan. 
Li rois li oit envoié mesager en avan 
Qe traii li ’nvoiase al presan. 
Quanti nen envoie fu apendu al van. 
Grant onta n’oit .K., l’inperer man; 
S’el non a li traii no s’apresia nian. 
Or li vol el envoier mo’ 4 li presan, 
Por savoir da lu’ son cor e son talan, 
Por li conseil ge li donoit li Fran; 
Si s’acordent li petit e li gran 
De invoier li Dancis posan, 
Qe le mior non é en le batecaman, 


i 10. Carloto: r inserted above the line. 


32. non. 








Rubric, conmengo. 


21. Agolan: corrected from some other form: -ola- affected by the correction; 
lis written over an r. 


See note. 
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50 


55 


65 


70 
[f. 650) 


sl 
or 


Rubric, 


49. Qe. 


Rubric, 





Barry CERF 


Q’elo conoit Turchi e cristian; 
Si soit la lengue de Turs e de Persan. 


Coment .K. oit gram goa. 


GRan coia oit .K. l’inpereor; 

Sor tot rois el oit li honor: 
Grant honor li fait li grandi e li menor, 
Ma li Maximo Cudé si le fé gran iror: 
Ses mesaci apendu dont n’oit gran dolor. 
Conselé fu da ses conseleor 
De li Danois envoier li ancor, 
Qe sor les autres é de gran valor 
L’inperer si dist al contor: 
‘Danois sire, se vos m’avez amor, 
Mon mesago vu fari ad estor 
Al Maximo Qudé ge ver moi é traitor. 
Marmora tent al meo desenor; 
De quela colsa en 6 si gran tristor 
Par un petit ge no moro de dolor.’ 


Coment .K. parole 4 li Danois. 


‘DAinois sire, co dist l’inperer, 
Eo te voio por Deo proier, 
E por quant amor ge tu me po’ porter, 
Qe tu ne soie par moi mesager 
Al Maximo CQudé ge tanto se fa fer: 
El ten Marmore contra li me voler 
Ne nul traii no me vol envoier, 
E quando e’ li 6 envoid mesacer 
Elo li oit fato & stacon apicer: 
De quel dolor eo cuito ben racer.’ 
Dist li Danois: ‘Petito m’avés cer, 
Quant me volez a celu’ envoier, 
Qe non vol a nul homo perdoner; 
De mia vite poco avez priser, 
Vu no m’amés valisant un diner, 
Quando ve plas el volez otrier. 
Ad altri ge 4 moi le dica incarcer, 
Qe meio vos savera ste mesaco aporter.’ 


coo. The second o is half crossed out. 


Donis. See note. 
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80 


85 


90 


95 





100 


105 


110 





Rubric, Donois. 





Dist li rois: ‘Doncha me volés faler 
Quando en vos e’ 6 tuta ma sper? 

Se vu me falés, eo vos voio curer, 

En mia vite eo no ve do amer, 
Quando por paiire vu ve retra arer: 
No le cuitoie mie, qi me l’aiist dito l’autrer, 
Qe por paiire vu [ve] faisi lainer. 
Dage non volez in mon mesaco aler 
Eo pensaré d’un altro mesager.’ 
Quando li Danois li oldi si parler, 
Davant lui se vait encgenocler 

E ‘Inperer, fait-il, li perdon vos requer: 
Li mesago vos fard, qi ne dica noier.’ 
Dist l’inperer: ‘Vu fari como ber, 

E se Deo vos dona arer reparier, 

Vu n’atendés un molto bon loer.’ 
Dist li Danois: ‘In vu non 6 nul sper, 
Ma in cele Deo qi se fait aorer: 

A lui si do e mon amor e mon desier. 
El est quel qi ne po ben aider: 

E’ lui voi’ e aorer e proier 

Q’elo me dica secorer et aider.’ 

Dist li rois: ‘Vu avi bona sper.’ 


Coment li Danois fu dollant. 


ORa fu li Danois in gran dubitange 

De far li mesaco de |’inperer de France 
A cil malvés ge li altri avance: 
De malvasité el ne porta la mange, 
Co é li Maximo Cudé qi no a tenperange, 
Ne de nul mesaco non a pietance; 
Ma li Danois tant oit en Deo sperance 
Q’elo non ait de lui nula dotance. 
Avanti ge il torni, li donera tel tristance 
Qe cer avera li mesacer de France 
Q’elo oit apendu por avoir nomenance. 
El] non dota .K., ne lui ne sa posance, 
Ne de ses civaler 4 scu ni 4 lance. 
Or entendés, vu qi avi fiance, 
Coment ¢esta istolia comance. 
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145 


Rubric, 
Rubric, 
139. altro. 





Barry CERF 


Coment li Danois li otrie. 


ENtendés seg[njur, qe Jesu beneie, 
Le glorioso, le filz sante Marie! 

Quant li Danois oit 4 .K. otrie 

Qe li fara tota sa comandie, 

Li enperer altament li mercie. 

Elo li parla e dist cun cera pie: 

‘Ai, mon segnor, quant me sarod partie, 

En vestra guarda eo laserd mon fie 

Qe amo plus ge nula ren ge sie. 

Eo li laird en la vestra bailie 

E san e salvo, senca nula malie, 

Quant eo serd dal Maximo revertie. 

Cosi me lo renderés e san e delie.’ 

Dist li rois: ‘Ne vos dotés ne mie: 

Eo le tird en ma ganbra pavie, 

Como eo fard |i mon filz, e’ m’afie.’ 

E questa colsa li dux .N. otrie, 

Qe cil enfant fo filo d’una sa file. 

Ma si saiist ben con fo gran la dolie, 

Qe Carloto l’oncis por soa bran darie, 

Ne le seria alé par nula ren qe sie. 


Coment presenta 4 Karlon li som fil. 


LI Danois fu davanti l’inperer: 
Baldoin, ses fil, li voit apresenter 

Et ilec estoit dux .N. de Baiver, 

Teris d’Ardene e Rolant l’avoer, 

Bernardo de Clermont e li altri Beruer. 

‘Segnur, dist il, e’ no vos voio noier, 

Mon fio laso 4 .K. l’inperer, 

Q’elo mel dica e tenir e guarder: 

Quant eo vird dal Maximo parler, 

Elo mel di¢a cosi san retorner 

Como li do, vegando li Beruer.’ 

Dist li rois: ‘E cosi voio otrier.’ 

Adoncha s’en vait 4 son oster 

E son enfant fait A li rois mener, 

E pois prist li congé demander 


la Danois. 


prenta akaro. 
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170 





| 175 


180 





185 


190 





E li rois li vait li congeo doner; 

A Deo li rende ge se lasé pener, 

E le dux .N. si mont6 A destrer, 

Qe li Danois vait aconvoier 

For de Paris una legua enter. 

Po’ pris conceo, si s’en retorna arer. 
E cil s’en vait, n’a en lui ge irer 

E si lasa son fil e sa muler. 

Por la Proence li estoit paser; 

E in Lonbardie, quant li vene intrer, 
A Papie el vene ad albercer, 

E pois aloit tanto fora por la river 
Q’elo gunce 4 Besgore in |’ora del disner. 
Quant fo ilec non pote avant aler; 
Entro quel borgo convene albercer 
Tros la deman qe |’auba estoit cler, 
Qe in Besgora se voit aostaler 

Por cella tera veoir et esguarder. 

La ville guarda e davant-e darer: 

A gran mervile elo la pris laoer, 

E entro soi e dire e parler: 

‘Quest’é la plu fort tere ge se poiist trover 
Par tot li mondo de ¢a e de la da mer. 
Asa’ poroit mon sire ¢a defors alberger 
Qe ca dedens el poiist entrer.’ 

El albergé 4 un bon oster. 

Q[uJel fo Vercilio qi la fondd primer. 
Ma un rois si l’oit 4 guarder: 

Rois Alfaris el se fait anomer; 

E li Danois parla como homo strainer 


De Marmora e dire e conter 

E qi la ten e qi l’oit 4 guarder. 
Dist l’oster: ‘E’ no ve 1’6 celer, 
Q’é li plu pesimo hon, quel qi l’oit 4 guier, 
Qe se poiist en tot li mondo trover. 
Guarda ve ben no diga 14 aler 

Se vu no li voli morir enprimer. 
Un Qarle el maine, rois, enperer, 
Le oit envoié plusor ses mesacer. 
Camais nen pote nesun tornar arer: 
Tot li oit fato por la gorga apicer.’ 


168. El ui le ga. See note. 
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Barry CERF 


Dist li Danois: ‘E’ m’en 6 ben guarder: 
El non fara moi, se pord, apicer.’ 


Coment li oster parole. 


Dist li oster: ‘Entendés ma rason: 

Le Maximo Cudé oit nome cil mal on, 
E quela tere tene a destrucion. 
Nen poit avoir l’omo ni berbis ni molton 
Qe prima ment non voia li toson. 
De tute ren el vol la reengon. 
Plus le(s) ait civaler e peon 
Qe i’ non fait serpent ni dragon; 
E vu meesme ge da luntan son, 
Senpre ne tene en risa e tencon.’ 
Dist li Danois plana ment 4 li ron; 
‘Entro son cor e nu tal li queron: 
S’el me fa apicer e’ no voio mais perdon.’ 
Da l’oster se parti e fé sego rason, 
Co ge il oit speso cun tuto l’aragon. 
Adoncha se parti, qe non fé aresteson, 
E si s’en vait, non trovd homo del mon 
Qe a lui deist altro ge ben non. 
Or le conseile celu’ ge durd pasion 
Desor la cros por nostra redencion! 
Quant fo preso de Marmore, el vide un stacon; 
Desor estoit apis plus de trenta hon. 
Quando le guarde, se cerché al galon: 
EI si le trova Curtane, si le dise 4 baso ton: 
‘Ai, Curtane, veez ceste stacon! 
Se da questo non m’en faites delivrason, 
Mais non v’d apriser la monta d’un boton.’ 
Quando fo 4 la porte, el fi arestason 
Ne non po avant aler s’el non paga li pedon. 
E s’el non ven la parole prima da li dojon 
Da cil malvés qi n’ait la reencon. 
E li Danois fu sajes, ge non fi se ben non. 
A cil jent ge ilec guardon, 
Si le dond di diner 4 foson 
Par co ge de servir le fust plu 4 bandon; 
E un de lor mantenant se sevron; 
A conter vait 4 son sir la cason: 


222-223. A lacuna renders these verses unintelligible. 
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Qe un givaler desor un aragon 
‘Si vol entrer, s’el vos plait o non.’ 


Coment & la porte de Marmore. .. . 


QUant quelle guarde fo arer torné, 
Le Danois trovent si l’oit aconvoié. 
‘Ami, fait il, segurament entré, 
Ma una colsa saga por verité: 
Se vu volez entrar en la cité 
Davanti li segnor seri apresenté; 
Se vu fusi mesago, en mal ora fusi né. 
Non avez veii qui’ qi son apicé? 
I’ furent tot de la cresteneté 
E mesager de .K. l’inperé, 
Qe por traii q’i’ li ont demandé 
I’ furent toti 4 quel stacon apicé.’ 
Dist li Danois: ‘No so de quel mercé; 
Se serd apeso, ben e’ sero iré.’ 
Adoncha s’en vait fora por la cité. 
Li Danois fu grande e desmesuré 
Tuti li guardent, si s’arotent daré 
Por veoir coment estoit cucé, 
Qe ben resenble q’el est envoié 
Por querir li traii de .K. l’inperé. 
Tel mille omes li sont darer alé, 
Li qual li ont e planto e pluré, 
Qe de lu’ li paroit gran pecé. 
Quando fo al degrés ge in palés fu monté, 
Le Maximo trovoit de mala volunté 
Por un falcon ge s’en estoit volé, 
E cun sa gent molto avoit tengé 
E si n’avoit le milor enavré, 
Qe voluntera el ne seroit venge. 
Quando vi le Danois cosi desmesuré, 
A gran mervile li oit reguardé; 
E li Danois fo sages e doté: 
Davanti lui el fo encenolé. 
Avanti q’elo deist sa anbasé, 
Aita ment li oit salué: 
‘Cil Damenedé ge de vercen fu né, 
En Betelen nasu e noncié, 
E por nos el fo crocifié 
Desor la cros por avoir pieté 
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Barry CERF 


De le son pople ge estoit 4 morte cucé, 
E por lor duré tanta pena e ferté 

Trenta trois ani e d’inverno e d’esté; 
Cosi como el manda la ploga e la rosé, 
E] si fa nasere li formento e la blé: 

Si salvi e guardi li rois de cresteneté, 

Co est .K. li maine enperé, 

Qe de tot li mondo é inperer clamé; 

E quel te salvi, toi, qe tu i ten por ton dé! 
Fel renoiés, como fusi si olsé, 

Quant mon sire t’avoit ses mesaci envoié 
Por querir li traii como estoit devisé, 

E plus de trenta tu n’a’ apicé? 

Mal le veistes, cer l’avera’ conparé, 

Se mon segnor po viver in eté!’ 

Le Maximo I’oldi, fera ment l’oit guardé; 
Gran dol en pit por ge tant oit parlé. 

Ca le dira un poi de sa volunté. 


Coment li Masimo parlo. 


QUando le Maximo olde et intent 
Qe li Danois parla si ardia ment 

E non par ge de lui el se doti nient: 

‘Di mo’, ami, nol celar de nient, 

E’ tu mesaco, di le moi A esient, 

De quel] . K . qe me ten por nient, 

Qe vol traii avoir da mia cent? 

Ben é fol e oit pocha esient, 

Quant oit vecu ge nol doto nient: 

Tut ses mesaci e’ 6 apendu al vent. 

Si faroie de toi, se tu no te reprent, 

Tel colsa faroie de to[i] non fé ad hon vivent. 

Se vo’ renoiar Deo onipotent, 

Croir in Macon e far li son talent. 

Ancora po’ tu viver longament; 

E questa colsa te faco sola ment 

Por qe tu me par hon de gran valiment. 

Eo t’en prego ge tu non sii lent 

A far tot li me’ comandament 

E qe vu non desdeisi de nient; ) 

E se tu nol fa’, saci ad esient, 





308. desderi. 
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Avec li altri al stacon pendent 

Sera’ apicé oltra to maltalent.’ 

Li Danois l’olde e vide tant cent 

Non poit mover q’el no se spavent, 
Ma de parle[r] el no se fé lent. 

Quant se porpense de Deo onipotent 
Qe in ste mondo durd pena e torment, 
Por lu’ morir no se fara recreent: 
Dever de lui parola ardiament. 


Coment li Danois parole. 


QUant li Danois ge s’apela Ucer 
Oldi le Maximo si mala ment parler, 
Li qual le dist de lui far apicer, 

Elo li parole cun homes pro e ber: 
‘Maximo, fait il, e’ no tel quer noier: 
Nen fu’ de France ni anche de Baiver; 
Dever de Spagne si fo nasu mun per. 
Ma li rois .K. si me fé baticer, 

Si m’adobd, si me fé civaler 

Qe in avant estoia un scuer. 

E’ son colu’ ge ancis Karoer 

E li rois Sandonio el pré enverger 
Defor da Rome, qi ne doia noier. 
Por cela colsa si me dond muler 

Et & vos m’oit envoid mesacer 

Por li traii querir e demander. 

Con le poez vos sofrir ni endurer 

De far apiger nesun mesacer ? 

Nesun centil hon no s’en dé far priser, 
Qe mesager cascun doit honorer. 

Li rois vos ma{n]de tot enprimer 

Qe li traii le dic& envoier 

E pois li mendo de li ses mesager 
Qe mala ment avi fato apicer. 

E se nol faites, e’ no vos voio noier, 
En vestra vie eo non daria un diner.’ 
Dist li Maximo: ‘Filz putan, licer, 
Cri’ tu de parole far me lainer, 


318. ardia written twice, the second time canceled by dots placed beneath. 
Rubric, Donois. 

335. ti between vos and sofrir: crossed out. 

336. apigez. 
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Barry CERF 


Qe por paiire de lito enperer 

Eo no te faga mantenant apicer 

Si como traites e malvasio licger ? 

FE’ vos do termen anco’ en ste jorner 
Qe me deca respondere arer 

Co ge volés faire et otrier; 

Seno, demanes vos fard apicer.’ 

Dist li Danois: ‘Eo m’averd porpenser 
En cest jorno e tota la noit enter, 

E deman quant |’ aube sera cler. 
Davanti vos vird sens demorer; 

De mon voloir ve responder® arer.’ 
Dist le Masimo: ‘En vos me voio fiancer, 
Ma guardés ben no m’aca enganer.’ 

Li Danois se part, si se va ostaler 

Al mior albergo q’el pote trover, 

E cun un osto save & conseler 

Qe li ’nsegné la via e li senter 

Cun da cil diable se pora guarenter. 








Coment li ost parole. i 


SAces fu li oster e de bona rason; 
Elo li parole como saco e bon: 
‘Ami, fait il, dites moi vestro non, 
Ne vos celés da moi si mesacer estes .K., 
O de quela loi ge son li Bergognon. } 
Sacés ge no son ni Turcho ni Sclavon: 
Contra mon voloir eo adoro Macon; 
E’ creco en Deo ge sofri pasion.’ 
Quant li Danois l’olde, si le parla 4 bandon; 
E] dist 4 l’osto: ‘Qa no vos ¢gelaron: 
Mesacer sui l’inperer .K. 
Envoié m’a & ste malvasio hon 
Por querir li traii e tuta mendason 
Qe il oit fato quant mesacer li ’nvoion. 
Or m’a qui envoié a ste malvasio hon 
Qe me menace se no adoro Macon 
De moi apendere & guisa de lairon; 
Mé no sa mie de mon cor la encion, 
Qe in ver de moi non faria tengon.’ , 


356. ti between aube and serd: crossed out. 
366. Daces. 
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Coment li Danois parole 4 li oster. 


QUant li oster oit la parola oie, 
Qe li Danois no li consentira mie, 
Anci q’il croit sera tot contralie, 


Ancora apela li oster e dolcement li priile: 


‘A, bon oster, e’ vo ma foi palentie, 
Q’eo fard tota ves comandie, 

E si voio eser en vestra conpagnie: 
Tant vos donard avoir e manentie 
Rico en serés en tota vestra vie.’ 

Dist li oster: ‘Or ne vos dotés ne mie; 
Ora farés la moia comandie: 

Quant vos serés sor la sala pavie, 

El vos demandra se estes porpensie 
De renoiar Jesu, le fir Marie; 

Se le poiisés oncir 4 la spea forbie, 

E’ serdé aprés vos cun una tel conpagnie 
Qe de la tera averi la segnorie.’ 

Quant li Danois oit la parola oie, 
Molt alta ment li oster mercie. 


Coment li oster apellé la jant. 


‘ENtendés moi, li oster oit parlé, 
Ne ve dotés, ge ben estes ostalé; 

Segurament dormi e polsé, 

Et eo voio aler fora por la cité 

A requerir amis e parenté 

E qui’ ge so q’é de nostra volunté.’ 

Dist li Danois: ‘Alé, ne non tardé, 

Qe a la deman quant I’alba ert levé, 

Qe al palés eo serd monté, 

A cil malvés dard sa destiné, 

E in malora me vi intrar in sta cité.’ 

Li oster s’en vait fora por la cité 

E vait querando tuta sa amisté; 

Quant cil oldent coment ont parlé, 

Qe da cil diable seront delivré, 

Cascun ne fo molto coiant e 1é. 

A la deman, quan |’auba fu levé, 

Cascun en fu guarni e parilé: 

Soto le cape ont li brandi amolé. 


Rubric, laiaut. 
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Barry CERF 


E li Danois no a l’ovra oblié. 
Curtane cinse al destro costé. 

Si como l’oster oit l’ovra devisé. 

A li palés fu li Danois monté: 
Davanti li Masimo el fo presenté. 
Quando le vi, si l’oit aderasné: 
‘Cristian sire, estes vos porpensé 

De croir en Macon e renoiar quel Dé 
Li qual fo pris e batu e frusté, 

E posa fo en la crox enclodé 

Cun du’ lairon q’estoit malfé? 

Fin ge de soi non ave pieté, 

Como fara lo de toi, malvasio renoié ?’ 
Dist li Danois: ‘E vu, con la faré, 
Li qual creés en metal e in pré 

E in una fantasme ge avés pituré, 
Qe da diaboles estoit enganté? 

E’ vos dono un conseil se prender le volé: 
Qe vu venés al mior coroné 

Qe soit el mondo apreso Damenedé: 
Co est .K. qi est enperé, 

E traii li ’nvoiés 4 soa volunté; 
Colsa como no, vu avi mal ovré: 
Morto serés, 4 martirio livré.’ 

Alora parla li Maximo Qudé 

E dist 4 li Danois: ‘Vu si’ mal castigé: 
Termene vos doné ge fustes porpensé 
De croire en Macon e lasar li ton Dé. 
N’de repenti: an m’ a’ tu menacé 

E vezo ben tu me ten a vilté. 

Nen mangaro si sera’ cucé, 

Con fo li altri ge .K. m’envoié, 

Qe al stacon furent apicé.’ 

Dist li Danois: ‘Qo seroit pecé, 

Qe mesacer non doit eser destorbé 

E qi le fait si fa gran falsité; 

En li baron non doit eser anomé 

Ne in le mondo honoré ne prisé. 
Q(u)i vestre nome primeran vos levé, 
E’ creco ben qe deist verité: 

Ben dist voir ge vu estes Qué. 

Fel renoiés, in mal ora fusi né, 
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Quando .K. tenés a tal vilté 
E son traii no li avés envoié.’ 


Coment li Danois por li co[n]seil 
de li bon ost prist Marmore. 


GRan dol oit li Maximo, quando s’olde laide[n]cer 


E al Danois dura ment menagcer; 
De dol ge il oit el cuita ben racer: 
Par un petit no li vait d’un coltel doner. 
E darer li Danois estoit li bon oster 
Qe spese fois li fait li segner 
Qe tanto non dega cun lui aderasner. 
Mil ani li par q’elo li fera enprimer, 
Ma li Danois vol savia ment ovrer: 
A poco & poco se le vait aprosmer; 
Quant le fu preso q’elo lo pote bailer 
Le Maximo le vi pur avanti aler. 
Como el volse dir 4 sa jent: ‘Mena lo apicer!’ 
El se percoit de lui tot enprimer 
Q’elo avit en soi mal penser. 
E li Danois si le vait apier 
Por le ¢gavi’ en la copa darer 
Por q’el non poiist ni fucir ni scanper; 
Po’ tra Curtana, so bon brando d’acer: 
Si soeve ment li voit li cevo coper 
Qe il non poit ni brair ni crier. 
Quando cil le veent qi l’avoit 4 guarder, 
Cascun trait li brando forbi d’acer; 
Sor le Danois corent como gingler, 
Quant li secorse li cortois oster 
A plus de mil ge il oit fato asenbler. 
Adoncha veistes gran estor comencer! 
Qi veist li Danois por li palés aler 
E qui’ gran colpi donar e inploier! 
A qi ne doit irer, ne li estoit plu mester. 
Quant cil le veent qi le volent pier 
Si rustiga ment ferir del brant d’acer, 
Et avec lui veent li oster 
Cun cela jent ge il pote mener, 
Davanti lui se vont 4 ingenoler 
E si le prist gran mergé demander, 
Qe tenir le vole & segnor e & per. 
Dist li oster: ‘Vu fari como ber.’ 
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Quant la novela pote por la tera aler, 
Qe morto estoit quel malvasio lier, 
Ne le fo cil qi prendese corer, 

Seno toti en servisio de l’oster 

E por li Danois secorer et aider. 

Qi donc veist cele jent aroter! 

Ne ge remis peon ni ¢givaler 

Qe non alast li Danois 4 guarder. 
Quant le veent cosi grande e fer, 
Dist l’un a l’altro: ‘Quest ’é da honorer.’ 
Non é quel nol clami por meser. 

E li Danois si fo pro e ber: 

Tuta la tere el doit 4 guarder 

A Baldoin li cortois hoster. 

Or lasen de lui qi s’estoit 4 segorner. 
El non sa mie li mortel engonbrer 

Qe Carloto le fi quando s’ave sevrer, 
De Baldoin, son filz, li cortois bagaler 
Qe in brage li lasd de .K. l’inperer: 
Como I’oncis un gorno 4 donoier 

Ad una dame por son cor deporter. 


Coment (arloto oncis le filz de[l] Danois. 


QUant li Danois fu sevré da Karlon, 
Son filz lasd en sa sobecion, 
E questo fé por li conseil .N.: 
Filo fo d’una soa fila c’oit nome Floriamon. 
Quel damisel estoit un d’i plu be’ garcon 
Qe fust trové in Franca ni a Lion: 
Li ocli avoit vari como falcon, 
Li gavi’ blondi como pene de paon, 
E de Qarloto estoit conpagnon. 
Ma cil Carloto no l’amava un boton, 
Por son pere(r), quant de fora de Ron 
Oncis qui’ dos q’era roi; de coron. 
Por co ge Qarloto no n’oit la loldason 
A li Danois senpre fo en tencon, 
Ne mais no |’amé la monta d’un boton; 
E s’el va con son fil, non fa se por mal non: 
Por atrovar ver lui qualche cason 
Qe oncir le poiist 4 traison. 
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Ma cil damisel ge Baldoin oit non 

En ver de lui non fasoit so ben non, 
Ne de lui non avoit nula sospicion; 
Ma una fois, andando a falcon, 

I’ venent anbi dos 4 tencon 

Por li cager e por la venason, 

Si ge quel Carloto le feri el galon 

De una spea ge li ¢é al polmon; 

Qe morto cai a tera en le sablon. 

E quando oit co fato, li foci 4 Lion. 
Quant la novela soit li rois .K., 

Gran dol en mena con tot le dux .N. 
L’e[n]fant tolent e si le seteron; 

Gran dol ne fait givaler e peon, 

Ma sor tuti sa mer c’oit nome Floriamon: 
Sberna ses drapi e ses cavi’ deron. 

‘Bel filz, fait ela, nen fisi mai se ben non; 
Colu’ v’oit morto q’era ves conpagnon, 
E ge vestre pere, el pré defor de Ron, 
Si le guari da mort e da preson: 

Rendu vos oit malvasio guierdon. 

Se vestre pere non prende vengason, 

El non vara la monta d’un boton.’ 
Gran dol fait la dame, ma le dux .N., 
Qi é son pere, la castiga e semon 
Q’ela tage e non faca plurason, 
Qe Carloto estoit filz l’inperaor .K. 
.N. fu sajes, non volse fare nul tencon, 
E totefois le dole tros li polmon. 
De perdoner & l’infant li conseilo li don, 
E questo fait por conplasir 4 .K. 


Coment .N. parole. 


‘MOn segnor, dist .N., entendés mon talant: 
Co c’ait fato Carloto nol fé 4 sentimant; 

Por qualche sagure elo li parse avant. 

Ben é sago colu’ e de grande siant 

Qe in ste mondo non aga maltalant; 

E pois ge l’ovra é fata l’omo n’é dolant. 

Se l’enfant est morto no |’é restoremant 

Qi volust dare toto l’or d’oriant 

E tuto li mondo e darer e davant. 


564. Between rendu and vos an o: crossed out, 
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Perdonez & Qarloto, ge li conseil vos rant.’ 
E dist li rois: ‘E’ non voio far niant. 

Son per si mel lasd quando fé desevramant; 
En tel lois l’envoié ge nesun hon vivant 
Ne le pote aler nen fose recreant: 

Mais non vi retorner ne petit ni grant. 
S’elo retorne, ge dir ard de |’infant, 

Qe plu amava de nula ren vivant?’ 

Dist le dux .N.: ‘Nu faren sage mant; 
Quel pla lasez 4 moi de |’acordamant.’ 
Dist li rois: ‘Faites li ves talant; 

Qe mun filz, qe je amava tant, 

Ma’ en ma vie ne li serd ben voiant.’ 
Tant fi le dux .N. e tant li va proiant 

Qe li rois li perdone sa ire e maltalant, 

Si ge in Paris fo retorné l’infant. 


Coment fu sagré Marmore. 


QUant li Danois oit Marmora pié, 
E tota quela jent furent conversé, 

Toti furent batezé e lavé: 

En santo font furent regeneré. 

La tera fo da tot part sagré, 

E morto fo li Maximo Qué 

Qe la tenoit en tant aversité. 

E li Danois fu sago e doté: 

A li oster ge tant li oit amé, 

Por .K. el maine, li bon rois coroné, 

Li dé in guarda quela bona cité, 

Dont tote li pople ne fo goiant e 1é. 

Quant oit co fato, el oit pris congé, 

Aler s’en vole ver Paris la cité, 

Mé avanti q’elo fose sevré, 

Un mesaco prist, si l’oit envoié 

A .K. el maine, contando la verité: 

Como el oit pris Marmora la cité, 

E si oit oncis le Maximo Qué. 

Quant li mesago fu & li rois alé, 

E la tera oit vezu e guardé, 

Da una part fo gran coia mené. 


590. diraro. 
602. Second e of batezé added above the line. 
607. Between fu and sago an e: crossed out. 
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Quando de son filz i’ se sont remenbré 
Quela goia fo in dolor torné, 

Ne le fo nul, ni goveno ni barbé 

Qe de l’infant non aca pluré; 

Ma le dux .N. le oit reconforté, 

Si dist 4 li rois: ‘E’ 1’6 tropo ben pensé: 
Quando li Danois sera qui arivé, 

E de son fil avera demandé, 

Et eo & lui diré la verité, 

E Qarloto sia mantenant parilé, 
Davanti lui soia engenolé, 

La coreza 4 li colo el avera porté, 

E si le quera mergé e pieté; 

Et eo serd ilec apresté. 

Li Danois oit en si tanta de bonté 
L’ira el maltalant li sera perdoné.’ 
Dist li rois: ‘E si sia otrié; 

Plu saces hon de vu non é in crestenté.’ 
Adone fu CQarloto apelé; 

Co ge il doit faire il ont dotriné, 

Et elo l’otrie ma no de bona volunté. 


Coment li Danois s’entorne. 


SEgnur baron, por Deo entendés ga: 

QUant li Danois da Marmora se sevra, 
A li oster la tera el lasa 
Qe por li rois .K. el si la guarda: 
Jamais hoster milor no se trova. 
E li Danois pa[s] se non repolsa; 
Dever Paris elo se camina ; 
Lonbardie pase e Proenga pasa. 
Quant fu prés de Paris, mesacer envoia, 
Como el vent e como I’esploita. 
Adoncha li rois 4 cival monta, 
E le dux .N. qe forment |’ama. 
Plu de mile baron par lu’ si monta. 
Nian .X-: l’ovra non oblia: 
De Paris ensirent, al gamin camina. 
Carloto li fu qe molto dolent li va, 
Qe del Danois forment se redota. 
Quant s’aprosment e q’i’ le trova, 
Gran fu la goia ge cascun demena. 
Ma li Danois atorno se guarda; 
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Quando non vi son fil, forment se mervila: 
.K. demande e si le apela: 

‘O’ est mon fil ge 4 vu eo lasa’? 

En vestra guarda eo le delivra’.’ 

Li rois l’intent, ben ni mal non parla, 
Ma li dux .N. adoncha li derasna: 

‘Bel filz, fait il, geler ne se pora: 

Por smenaventure la qual encontra, 
Carloto l’oncis oltra tuto son gra. 
Jamais nul hon non fo ni non sera 

Qe plu de lui pasion nen porta.’ 

E = cun .N. le dise e li dota, 

Davant da lui Carloto s’encenola: 

Cun la corega al colo perdon li demanda. 
Oger li guarda, de dolor larmoia, 

Por amo[r] .K. elo li perdona 

E del dux .N. qi doncha li consela. 


Coment li Danois perdone 4 Carloto. 


GRan dol oit li Danois, no l’oit onqua greg[nJor 
A Carloto perdone por amor |’inperaor, 

Ma tal dol oit nen pot muer nen plor. 

Adoncha parole dolge ment por amor: 

‘Centil rois sire, ben 6 fato ves labor; 

Eo si 6 morto quel malvasio traitor 

Qe ves mesaci oit apendu 4 le for. 

La tera avés 4 li vestre honor, 

Si l’oit en guarde un hoster le milor; 

Qe me dond e I’ai el secor 

Donde de la tere eo fu vingeor. 

Le Maximo Qué si ne fo perdeor: 

La testa li trengé sor li palés major, 

Donda ne poés loldar le Segnor; 

Qe quela jent aora le Criator, 

Li qual clamava Macometo por segnor. 

Se avi coia en lora 4 quel jor, 

Torna si m’é in doia e in tristor; 

No l’ave tel onqua me’ antesor: 

Perdu 6 mun fil in cui avea gran baldo(l)r; 

Par un petit non moro de dolor.’ 


680. o of gregnor inserted above the line. 
689. Qo. 
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Coment li Danois parldée. 


‘MOn segnor, dist li Danois, e’ no vos quer noier: 
gnor, 


Preso 6 Marmore e morto quel malfer 
Qe no ve voloit li traii envoier, 
E questo por li conseil d’un cortois oster 
Qe m’ensigno la via e li senter 
E coment devoie cela ovra afiner, 
E si fi tanta cent asenbler 
Qe qui’ del Maximo no me pote contraster, 
E s’el non fust, non aiist ma’ torner, 
Q’el m’averoit fato del tuto apicer. 
La tera oit in guarda quel cortois oster; 
Par vos la ten, si la fa guarder, 
E se vorés por mon conseil ovrer, 
Vu mandari a lui ves mesacer 
Qe por vos la deca tenir e guarder.’ 
Dist li rois: ‘E”’ si le voio otrier.’ 
Adoncha li rois nen volse entarder; 
Demantenant prese du’ mesacer 
E a Marmora li ’nvoid 4 li oster, 
Da part li rois dir e nonger 
Qe 4 cisti du’ mesajes diga la foi gurer. 
Quant li oster vide li mesager, 
A gran mervile li fait onorer 
E de rice vestimant li fait adober; 
Si alta ment le prist ad honorer 
Nen saveroit plus querir ni demander, 
Et 4 gascun dono palafroi e destrer; 
E quant [é] li termen qe s’en volent retorner, 
Nen volse l’oste mie l’ovra oblier: 
El oit fato .XV. somer carcer 
D’oro e d’avoir e de coie molto ger, 
E por traii l’invoia 4 l’inperer. 
L’oster oit un son fil q’el ten molto cer: 
A li rois l’invoie con tot li somer, 
Qe avec li rois el digca demorer 
Por quela tere meio asegurer, 
E q’el nol vole trair ne enganer. 
Quant(i) li mesagi s’en retorno arer, 
E 4 li rois presenta li somer 
E le infant ge estoit bacaler, 


723. « of li written over an indistinguishable letter. 
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Cascun si corse quel traii 4 guarder. 
Le rois vi le Danois, si le prist apeler: 
‘Sire Danois, ben vos do agraer: 
Molto é sajes e cortois li oster; 
Molto li do amer e agraer, 

Quant traii m’a fato envoier 

E li son filz por meio asegurer. 

Si m’ai Deo, el n’avera bon loer. 

Nen placa Deo, li voir justisier, 

Qe cil enfant voia tenir ni guarder; 
Tot prima ment e’ |’ fard civaler 

E posa li fard & son pere envoier.’ 
Dist li Danois: ‘Vu n’averi bon loer.’ 


Coment fait li rois. 


KArlo li rois non demordo niant, 
Quant da I’oster oit recevu li presant: 
Por li conseil del Danois, givaler fé l’infant, 
Si le dond arme e guarnimant 
E bel destrer e palafroi anblant. 
Quant a co fato non fé arestamant; 
A son per l’invoid molto legro e goiant. 
Quant cil le verent ge sont ses apertinant, 
Dist l’un 4 l’altro cortois e vere mant: 
‘Li enperer 4 chi France apant, 
No le doit falir hon qi soia vivant.’ 
Adonc li oster da cela ora en avant, 
Quant il oit si fo 4 ses comant; 
E guardo la tere e ben e lial mant. 
Ne le fo quelo, ni goveno ni ferant 
Qe le desdeise la monta d’un besant; 
E li oster s’estoit legro e coiant: 
De .K. maine tenoit li casamant; 
Traii si li ’nvoid gascun anno bel e gant. 
Ora diron de .K. qe ten sa cort grant; 
A lui declinent Franceis e Alamant. 
Gran coia moine Franceis e Normant. 
E li Danois si fo pro e valant, 
Dever Carloto non oit mal entant; 
Cosi le serve como fasoit davant; 
No se remenbrava de son fio niant. 
E cel Carloto senpre avoit mal entant; 
No amava li Danois la monta d’un besant. 


741. 1 between si and corse: crossed out. 
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Tant era li Danois cortois ef avenant 
Qe non curava de son ennoiamant 
E spese volte gugava sego e sovant, 


785 <A schachi et 4 tables por cir se sbanoiant; 


Et una fois i’ gugent ensemant 

Ad un gogo de schachi o’ aloit argant, 
E li Danois si era plu avant; 

Le cogo vinse dont gil ne fo dolant; 


790 EI dise 4 li Danois por ire e maltalant: 


‘Tu coghi mego por far moi ennoiamant, 

Si me guaagni mon or e mon argant; 

Ma une fois te digo aperta mant, 

De toi fard ge fi de ton enfant 

Qe eo oncisi cun un coltel trengant.’ 

Quando li Danois l’oldi, non ma’ [fo] si dolant. 


Coment li Danoisis ongis Qarloto. 


QUant li Danois oit Carloto regardé, 
Son dol li conte ge il avoit oblié, 

Qe por amor de .K. li avoit perdoné, 

E del dux .N. ge li avoit proié; 

Se il oit dol or ne vos mervelé. 

Le tavolés sage dont avoit cugé, 

Por ira e maltalant el l’oit pié 

E sor le gevo tel n’oit 4 Carloto doné 

Qe ocli e cervele li est del gevo volé: 

Morto 4 tera el est trabucé. 

‘Oltra, fait-il, fel traito renoié, 

Moi ne altrui camai no onciré; 

Qe de mon filz ge m’a’ aremenbré, 

Qe eo m’avoie del tot oblié, 

De quela ovra vu ne fi’ si paié 

Q’eo non quero avoir altru’ mercé. 

Se eo serd morto, angi ge sia pié 

A plus de .X. n’ert le cevo coupé.’ 

Adoncha se drice, si oit trata la spé, 

A un canton del palés fo acosté. 

Quant la novela fo 4 .K. porté, 

Tal dol n’oit par poi non desvé: 

Cria 4 sa jent: ‘Alé, si mel pié, 

Qe demanes el sera apicé!’ 

Ad arme corent totes, e bon e ré; 


, Donoisis. See note. 
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Ver li Danois i’ se sont alé. 

Li Danois escrie: ‘Por mal avant vené; 
Se v’aprosmés tant cun est longa ma spé 
Men esiant vu avri mal ovré: 

Li meltre de vos in mal ora fo né.’ 
Quant cil l’intendent, furent trati aré; 
Mal aca quel ge li sia aprosmé. 

Le remor aloit fora por la cité, 

Por li Danois fo gran dol demené, 

Ma de sor tuti .N. li oit pluré, 

Ma por paiira de .K. non oit moto parlé. 
Atanto .R. al palés fo monté, 

Qe da cacer estoit reparié. 

O’ vide li Danois, quela part est alé. 
Quant li Danois vi .R., tuto fo spaventé; 
De ver de lui n’averoit nula duré, 

Ma soa vite avoit si bandoné 

Qe por morir ne le daroit un pelo pelé. 
Mais .R. no l’oit pais adesté, 

Angi le dist bela ment e soé: 

‘Dainois sire, quel brando me doné, 

Qe ben vos ert salveo e guardé, 

Ne non serés morto ni afolé, 

E segura ment i[n] moi vos fié.’ 


‘Ma una ren ben voio ge vu sacé: 
Non é nu[I] hon in la cresteneté, 
Se no & vos, 4 qi dese ma spé. 

Or la prendés da ge vos la volé.’ 
E quela jent ge estoit ilec asenblé 
Le volent corer sovra por mala volunté, 
Quando .R. si le oit escrié: 

‘Ben guardés ge vu no le tog¢é, 
Como avés caro li ocli de le ¢é.’ 
Cascun de lor sont trati daré. 
Davanti .K. .R. I’a presenté. 


Coment .Ro. presenta li Danois 4 .K. 


LI rois guarda li Danois, iré por maltalent. 
‘Danois, fait-il, fato ai tradiment: 


Rubric, Coment .Ko. presenta li da Rois .aK. 
857. maltalant: corrected by superscription of e. 
858. | between fait and il: crossed out. 
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A Carloto perdonasi la ire el maltalent; 
Ora me !’a’ tu morto male ment.’ 

Dist li Danois: ‘De go sui ben dolent; 
Co q’e’ 6 fato, fé contra me maltalent, 
Quant el me dise: Fel traito puelent! 

Qe de moi faroit tot li somient 

Q’elo fé de mon filz q’el oncis noirement.’ 
Dist li rois: ‘Questo ne vos defent 

Qe vos non siés morto 4 li present.’ 

Dist .R.: ‘Vu non fari nient! 

Non po morir nen mora cun lui ensement. 
Quando me dé sa spea, eo le fi sagrament 
De lui defendre da mort e da torment.’ 
Li rois l’olde; par poi d’ire non fent. 

Elo dist 4 .R.: ‘Fel traito seduent, 

Non po aler cosi 4 ton talent 

Q’elo non sia morto e recreent, 

E se vu plu parlé en avent, 

Avec lui seri sor li stacon pendent.’ 

R. Voldi, plen fo ’lo de maltalent, 

Quant dux .N. si se fait en avent. 

A li rois parole molto bele ment: 

‘Centil rois sire, farés li mon talent 
Carloto, ves fi, no ave asient 

Quando questa ovre comengé primement, 
E li Danois li perdond en avent 

Quando ’! oncis son enfent; 

Ma s’el é morto, el n’oit cason grent, 
Quando li menago de fare ensement 

Qe de son filz avoit fato altro tenp.’ 


Coment li Danois estoit en preson. 


‘MOn sire, dist .N., e’ vos voio conseler 
Qe al Danois deca perdoner, 

Ma no portant por nos cor saoler; 

E’ vos conseil gel faga presoner. 

Veez ge .R. I’a tolto 4 defenser; 

Non est en vestra cort tant ardi civaler 

Qe ver .R. olsast arme bailer.’ 

.K. l’entent, se prist 4 porpenser: 


* ‘Eo li fard in tel preson ficger 


862. Correct: contra me talent or oltra me maltalent. 
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Qe petito tenpo elo li pora durer 

Q’elo non aca 4 la mala mort finer.’ 
Lora dist 4 .R.; ‘Or mel faites bailer, 
A mon voloir li fard enpresoner.’ 

Dist .R.: ‘Quest’ é ben da otrier.’ 

E li rois [le] comande a una preson mener, 
Qe estoit una cave mervelosa e fer, 

E comand6 4 qui’ qi[l] dovoit guarder 
Qe cascun jorno le deca un pan porter, 
Una peca de carne e de vin un broncer: 
Tanto cun vivera non dica altro mancer, 
Et in cesto molinois justisier. 

Adoncha li prendent, si le fait amener, 
E in queia cava li voit enpresoner. 

Or oez ge fi .R. l’avoer: 

Lo comando li rois el volse otrier; 

Por cascun jor li fasoit un pan porter 
Qe asa’ n’averoit de quelo dos bacaler, 
E una peca de carne si grande e plener 
Qe in du’ jorni no la poroit manger, 

E un si gran broncer de vin li fait porter 
Qe ben se poit de[l] toto saoler; 

Si qe de bon vide manger no se deca doter. 
E una colsa fasoit .R. li avoer, 

Qe cascun jo[r]no cun di altri givaler 
Elo li aloit lui a visiter, 

E questo fasoit cascun jorno enter. 

Or se comenga d’un altro canter, 

D’un malvasio rois ge oit nome Braier: 
Non é al mondo de ga ni de 1a da mer, 
Qi le deiist ben por rason cercher, 

Un pecor hon non poroit trover 

Por cristian confo[n]dere e mater. 

E cil malvés a fato sorte citer, 

Qe de sor tera non trova civaler 

De qi el se deca de niente doter. 

Dist Braier: ‘De ¢o non poso dubiter, 
Qe homo morto me posa engonbrer; 
Doncha pos e’ segurament civalcer 

Por crestentés e davant e darer, 

E li rois .K. fare desariter; 

En ce Paris far moi coroner. 

Non sera homo qi m’en posa contraster.’ 
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Coment li rois Braer fi so ost. 


LI rois Braer nen demord ne mie: 
Fé asenbler tota sa baronie; 
Trenta rois oit en sa conpagnie; 
Conseil demande 4 qui’ ge plu se fie: 
Plus de cento ne moine ad un conseil prive; 
‘Segnur, fait-il, nen laird nen vos die: 
Por arte e por sorte fato son strolomie; 
Qui’ ge l’ont fato non trova nule vie 
Qe me posa doter d’omo ge vivo sie, 
E ge soto tera est colu’ par cui serd perie. 
S’el é de soto tera doncha no é ’lo en vie, 
E de hon morto no me doto ne mie. 
Doncha poso e’ ben menar mia baronie 
Trosqua 4 Paris en Franga la guar[niie, 
E prender li batesmo e la cristianie. 
Conselés moi por vestra cortexie, 
Qe de quelo e’ vos semono e prie.’ 
Li primeran ge parla fo un roi d’Almarie 
Qe molto estoit e veilo et antie. 
E] dist al roi: ‘Nen laird nen vos die: 
Conseio demandés et eo le otrie, 
De paser mer in Franga la guarnie: 
E quel rois ge l’oit en bailie, 
Guarni estoit de bona civalerie, 
De la milor ge in gesto mondo sie; 
Unde e’ vos pré ge nen tardés ne mie: 
Un mesaco prendés de nos loi ensenie, 
Si l’envoiés in Franga la guar[nlie, 
A celle rois ge l’oit en bailie. 
S’el vole laser sa loi e 4 la vestra se plie, 
Lasé le viver ancor en aie; 
S’el vos dona traii no |’obliés ne mie: 
Bona est la pax, ge no la contralie; 
E questo e’ vos do et otrie.’ 


Coment envoia 4 .K. mesacer. 


UN altro rois s’est levé en estant, 

O’ il parole alta ment en oiant: 
‘Entendés moi, centil rois avenant; 
Pois ge avi vecu |’ingantamant, 

Qe non ve dotés d’omo ge sia vivant, 


977. mots: s crossed out. 
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Qe non prendés vos cil mesacer erant, 

Si l’envoiés en Franca et 4 Brusbant ? 
Novele vos aportera qe li rois oit en talant, 
8’el no vol croire Macon e Trevigant 

E Apolin e Jupiter li grant.’ 

Dist li rois : ‘Vu parlez sage mant; 

O’ s’é quel mesaco qi ne prenda li guant(o) ?’ 
Ne le fo cil ni canu ni ferant 

Qe a li rois se faist en avant, 

S’el non fo un, nez fo d’oriant 

Et oit nome Tanfur in la lo’ mescreant: 
Saces homo fu e ben aconosant, 

Si soit parler de Franca e de Normant; 
Por mesaco aporter ¢a milor non demant. 
Davant Braer s’est presenté davant. 
‘Centil rois sire, or me donés li guant; 
Vestro mesaco si fard sage mant 

Qe vos savrés ben de loi li convenant.’ 
Dist li rois: ‘Bon guierdon n’atant: 

A[l] retorner eo te fard coiant; 

Tant te donard avoir e besant 

Richi fara’ tuti li to’ parant.’ 

Dist Tanfur: ‘Dites moi al presant 

Qe diroie & li rois d’i Franc.’ 

Dist Braier: ‘Quant li sera’ devant, 

No le saluar mie, ma di li apertamant, 
Se tosto ne renoie la lo’ o’ é creant 

Et adori Macon e Trevigant, 

En soa vite non daria un besant; 

Ma s’el aora Macon e vene al me comant, 
El po ancora vivere ben longo tanp.’ 
Dist Tanfur: ‘Non parlé plu avant; 

Ben fard ¢o ge & l’ovra apant.’ 


Coment li rois Braer fi scriver 
brevi por envoier 4 .K. 


LI rois Braer non volse demorer; 

Fé breve scrivere e letere sajeler 
Qe a li rois .K. volt envoier 
Por questa colsa dire e noncier. 


985. parler. 
995. guando. 
Rubric, scirner. 
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E quel pris li congé, si s’en mis & erer. 
De ver de France se mis 4 gaminer. 
D’un corno e d’altro tant se fait pener 
Q’elo conse 4 Paris una festa princer. 
Sor le palés se vait apoier, 

Davant .K. se vait arester, 

Et alta ment li comenga 4 parler: 
‘Mesacer sui li fort rois Braier; 

A moi comando, quando da lui m’ave sevrer, 
Qe da sa part no ve deca saluer, 

E por questa cason, no vel voio ¢eler: 
Qe non volez Macometo orer; 

Ma se volisés Deo arenoier, 

Croir en Macometo ge ben vos po aider, 
Ben vos porés ver de lui acorder.’ 

E dist .K.: ‘Estes vos mesager ?’ 

‘Oil voir, sire; no so altro mester, 

E servo li rois de mesaco porter.’ 

Dist li rois: ‘Vu me si’ molto cer; 

Par un petito ne vos faco apicer. 

Con fus tu olso tel mesago aporter ?’ 
Dist li mesago: ‘Mon segnor é tan fer— 
Cregando nos la verité conter— 
Quando mun sire vira 4 givalcer, 
Quatro cento mil homes pora in canpo mener. 
S’el vos atrova ¢a entro ad albercer, 

El vos fara l’asedio fermer, 

Ne vos laird ne broilo ni vercer, 

Casa ni mason ad arder e & bruxer; 

E vos meesme, s’el vos po atraper, 

El vos fara 4 mala mort finer.’ 


Coment li rois parole al mesager. 


‘MEsacer frere, go dist li rois Karlon, 
Tu t’en anderas e nu qui romaron 

A ton segnor dira’ questa rason: 

Qe no le doto valisant un boton; 

Non laird mon Deo por aorer Macon, 

E s’el ven in France el nega trovaron. 

R. l’atende qe fo filz de Milon, 

E si a Durendarda ge fo li rois Helmon, 

Et avec lui li doce conpagnon.’ 

Dist le pain: ‘Vu parlé 4 perdon, 
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Qe li rois Braer é de si gran renon 

Elo non dota Frances ni Bergognon; 

El a plu forga ge quatro altri Sclavon.’ 

Dist li rois: ‘E nu ben li veron. 

Se elo ven en cesta region, 

E nu el trovera 4 Paris o & Lion, 

E no li faren nula traison 

Seno de lance o de brandi da galon.’ 

Quant cil intent si frongi li gregnon; 

Concé demanda 4 l’inperer .K., 

E cil le done q’el s’en vait 4 bandon, 

Ne da .K. non porte nul reencon. 
Barry CERF 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


[To be continued] 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF BRIDGING GAPS IN THE ACTION 
OF GERMAN DRAMA SINCE GOTTSCHED 


PART I: UNTIL THE DEATH OF LESSING 


I. InrropvctTion 
A. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


In Romeo and Juliet Friar Laurence explains to Juliet and to us 
his plan to summon Romeo to rescue his bride from the Capulet 
tomb. Balthasar brings his master the news of Juliet’s death and 
burial, but no message reaches Romeo from the Friar. Instead, in 
Act V, scene ii, Friar John, the messenger, relates to Laurence his 
attempt and failure to communicate with Romeo. 

Now the actual placing of Juliet in the tomb and the miscarriage 
of the Friar’s plan are necessary to the dramatic action. Neverthe- 
less they do not take place upon the stage. Were they omitted 
entirely, they would leave gaps in the action of the play. Such 
“gaps in the action” upon the stage are filled out or “bridged” 
by a narrative account or report of the parts of the action which do 
not take place before our eyes on the stage. 

“Reports” of this nature are employed with remarkable fre- 
quency and from particular causes in the German drama of the time 
of Gottsched and Lessing. It is the province of this discussion to 
examine the technique used by the German dramatists of this period 
(in round numbers, 1730-80) to present such action to the spectator 
or reader; and secondly, to determine if there were innovations and 
important changes in methods of technique, either in the work of 
individuals, or between authors of different periods, or under 
different literary influence. 

Strictly, the examination should be confined to those “reports” 
that add a detail without which the “action” properly so called 
would be incomplete. This has been the guiding principle in deter- 
mining what and how much should be considered as “report,” 
and deviations will be pointed out when they occur. Such exceptions 
are based upon the following consideration: there are three elements 
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which enter into the composition of a drama: action, character, and 
the author’s human philosophy—his Weltanschauung. The “action” 
is, for this examination, of greatest importance. But an episode, even 
though “reported” and not seen, is of interest for us if it makes 
clear a trait of character which in turn motivates “action.” Much 
further removed from consideration here is an episode introduced 
primarily to give point to the author’s philosophy. More justified 
is the use of some part of the “dramatic action” as a background. 
Bodmer, for instance, contrives with the minimum pretext of 
“action” as a basis of “reports” to introduce a maximum amount of 
philosophy. 
Any examination of the so-called “exposition” is excluded. 


B. THE SCOPE OF THIS EXAMINATION 


The period examined begins about the end of the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century. The rising influence of Gottsched marks 
the gradual abandonment of the Haupt- und Staatsaktionen and the 
substitution of the dignified “regular” drama. Having no adequate 
German foundation to build upon, Gottsched borrowed ideas and 
models from the contemporary French drama, which meant at that 
time to a large extent Corneille. The stiff formality of the French 
“regular” drama was the opposite extreme from the boisterous 
stage of previous years in Germany. Before this time it was impos- 
sible to speak of “regular” drama in Germany. But now began a 
period of production, at first entirely under French influence. 

With the last years of Lessing’s life essential changes in the tech- 
nique of narrative “reports” had taken place. Largely through his 
activities, French literary criteria ceased to be the only standard 
of perfection, and new conceptions, indicating especially English 
influence, were introduced into German literature and drama. 
There ensued a conflict of the old and new standards, of French and 
English ideas, in which the latter finally gained the victory. This 
epoch of change, almost of revolution, deserves examination as dis- 
tinct from the later development of those ideas which did gain the 
upper hand; and a knowledge of this period serves as a foundation 
for the study of such further development. It is desirable to pause 
here before passing to the time of “storm and stress” and to the 
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classical period. It is my intention, as the title of this paper indicates, 
to continue the investigation upon this basis through the succeeding 
periods of the German drama, inasmuch as this phase of dramatic 
technique has to all appearance remained untouched as yet. 

As will appear from the list of works studied, the texts examined 
were selected with the intention of making them representative, so 
far as they were procurable. Tragedy, comedy, operetta, and pas- 
toral play are represented in some, at least, of the leading authors. 
The authors are men of various literary inclinations, from dramatist 
and actor-playwright to epic poet and learned professional man. 
They represent widely different districts of Germany, and different 
literary influences. While by no means complete, the list of texts 
examined includes those plays mentioned with most approval by 
contemporary critics, and those most popular at the time, together 
with others less so. The works of the men most important for the 
development of this period have been examined with especial thor- 
oughness. 

II. Tse Dramatic Use or tHe Report 
A. ITS TECHNIQUE 


1. External form: a) Monologue.—For practical purposes “ reports ” 
may be considered in classes, as monologues or dialogues. Those 
scenes are reckoned as monologues where one person appears alone, 
or where several occupy the stage, but one speaks “ aside.” 

Not many examples are found of reports in the form of monologue. 
The reason is apparent—more especially for Gottsched and his 
followers, but in a modified sense for this whole period, including 
Lessing’s earlier work: namely, Wahrscheinlichkeit.1 As early as 
1730 Gottsched published what he had no doubt for some time 
taught, that the use of the monologue was a gross sin; that only 
seldom could even a great writer make use of the monologue without 
giving offense to the discerning critic, and that with a little added 
application and determination the author would always find that the 
use of the monologue might be evaded. To quote:? 


1A term variously rendered in the following pages by verisimilitude, truthful imita- 
tion, faithful reproduction of originals, probability, as the sense seems to require. As 
used in the statement of theory by Gottsched, and as practiced by Frau Gottsched, 
Wahrscheinlichkeit smacks somewhat of the more modern naturalism. 
on Gottsched, Versuch einer critischen Dichtkunst. 2. Aufl., II, 11, par. 19. Leipzig, 
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Da ich von Scenen handle, so muss ich auch der einzelnen gedenken 
wo nur eine Person auftritt. Bey den Alten hatten diese mehr Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit als bey uns; weil nemlich da der Chor allezeit auf der 
Biihne stund, und mit fir eine Person anzusehen war. Und also redete 
da die einzelne Person nicht mit sich selbst. Bey uns aber ist die Biihne 
leer; und die Zuschauer gehdren nicht mit in die Coméddie: Folglich hat 
die Person niemanden, den sie anreden kénnte. Kluge Leute aber 
pflegen nicht laut zu reden, wenn sie allein sind; es ware denn in 
besondern Affekten, and das zwar mit wenig Worten. Daher kommen 
mir die meisten einzelnen Scenen sehr unnatiirlich vor; und ausser der 
ersten im Geizhalse des Moliére, wiisste ich fast keine zu nennen, die mir 
gefallen hatte. Man hite sich also dafiir, so viel man kann; welches auch 
mehrenteils angeht, wenn man dem Redenden noch sonst jemanden 
zugiebt, der das, was er sagt, ohne Gefahr wissen und héren darf. Eben 
so tibel steht es wenn jemand fiir sich auf der Schaubiihne redet, doch 
so, dass der andere, der dabey steht, es nicht héren soll; gleichwohl aber, 
so laut spricht, dass der ganze Schauplatz es verstehen kann. Was hier 
fir eine Wahrscheinlichkeit stecke; das habe ich niemals ergriinden 
kénnen; es ware denn dass die anwesende Person auf eine so kurze Zeit 
ihr Gehor verloren hatte.’ 


Note that the verisimilitude here urged is in reality external 
and formal and confines itself to the scene presented by the stage, 
as distinguished from the scene, conceivably out of another century, 
presented upon the stage. The only attempt to support his argument 
by deeper reasoning sounds very naive: “Kluge Leute aber pflegen 
nicht laut zu reden,” as if that mere statement were final without 
further qualification or argument. In other respects, also, the idea 
of probability (Wahrscheinlichkeit) was applied rather to the scene 
of the presentation than to the presented scene. Various items of 
Gottsched’s dramaturgical faith may be cited in support of this state- 
ment. First he argued that there could be no change of scene; 
how could there be? The audience could not be so suddenly trans- 
ferred from one place to another. That is, in the minds of Gottsched 
and the other critics the action presented was so closely associated 
with the presentation before a fixed audience, and the fact of the 


1 Corneille attributes the use or non-use of monologue to custom and bears witness 
to the occurrence within his own time of a change of literary taste from the use to the 
avoidance of the monologue: ‘‘Les monologues sont trop fréquents en cette pidce 
[Clitandre]; c’étoit une beauté en ce temps 1a: les comédiens les souhaitoient, et crayoi- 
ent y paroitre avec plus d’avantage. La mode a si bien changé, que la plupart de mes 
derniers ouvrages n’en ont aucun... .. "—Corneille, Clitandre, Examen, @uvres (ed. 
Marty-Laveaux; 1862), I, 273. 
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presentation was so immanent in their consciousness, that the 
Wahrscheinlichkeit of the “action” was slighted, out of deference 
to the present occasion. Thus it was all-important that the stage 
should not be left unoccupied for an instant,’ and that long pauses 
should not ensue. But apparently no improbability was felt in 
making a man tell his profoundest secrets in a public hallway, for 
example, a room with several entrances, leading to apartments 
occupied by persons whom it was the object of this individual to 
deceive, and who were likely at any moment to enter this public 
passageway without warning. All of these details occur in Brandes’ 
Gasthoff.? 

Of the same nature is the requirement of unity of time, preferably 
only a few hours, otherwise the audience—again the audience— 
would have to imagine itself as having eaten and slept. 

In a period of formalism, the doctrine of verisimilitude (Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit) appealed to everybody, and with comparatively few 
exceptions® monologues were avoided. The cure was simple and 
easy: a confidant (Vertrauter) was introduced, who listened willy- 
nilly. What Gottsched really did was to justify as well as he could 
by analogies with the Greek Chorus the usage which he took overfrom 
the French theater. 

Gottsched followed his own rule: in his Cato (written 1730) 
by copying parts of plays which could pass the muster for unity of 
time and place, etc.; and later (1745), in his more original Agis. 
In the latter, the scenes II, i, V, ii, might as well have been addressed 
to the audience. The single reason for the presence of the second 
person on the stage is obvious: to secure the form of dialogue, 
that is, probability (Wahrscheinlichkeit). The second person has, 
in part, the office of the Greek Chorus, at first fifteen or even twenty in 
number, later reduced to three or two or even one. The Chorus is 
somewhat modernized, perhaps, but its characteristic features are 
plainly recognizable. Gottsched says of the use and purpose of 
the Greek Chorus:4 

Diese Leute nun fanden sich bald in der ersten Handlung auf der 


Schaubiihne ein, und behielten ihren Platz bis ans Ende des ganzen 


1 Crit. Dichtkunst, IT, xi, par. 18. 2TII, 5 (1769). 

* Especially rare is the occurrence of monologue used to report action which has taken 
place elsewhere. 

‘ Crit. Dichtkunst, II, x, par. 7. 
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Spieles. Sie vertraten daselbst die Stelle der Zuschauer, die bey der 
Handlung, so man spielte, zugegen gewesen, als sie wirklich geschehen 
war. 

The part of the confidant then, who was substituted for the chorus, 
was first of all to watch and listen—to act as audience. In short, 
Gottsched’s theory was that in the Greek drama the chorus repre- 
sented fellow-countrymen, interested listeners, an artificial audience, 
and psychologically, at least, the audience of the amphitheater. 
For the latter followed the story of the messenger with the same 
interest as the stage audience. In like manner in his Agis the second 
person expresses in his speeches nothing but the thoughts or feelings 
of a spectator or listener—of any listener, anywhere, even in the 
audience. For example, V, i, when Agesistrata expresses her sur- 
prise and dismay at the report that Leonidas has regained the royal 
power by an unexpected coup, her words are only those of anyone in 
Sparta’ or anyone in the audience, who might be permitted to speak. 
And when Lysander concludes, she hopes, with us all, that the suc- 
cessful tyrant will not be too severe with the patriots. Thus the 
chorus character of the second person is evident. This person is in 
effect the spokesman for the individual public; the personified 
interest of the audience granted the right to speak. Sometimes the 
two persons exchange réles, performing the chorus service for each 
other in turn. Thus in V, i, occurs a report, with “chorus,” of 
6+9+16+41+12 lines, excluding the réles of the “chorus” of 
4lineseach. This technique occurs often in the plays of Gottsched’s 
imitators and pupils. 

An even more striking illustration of the use of one man as 
“chorus” is found in Brawe’s Brutus (1757). The old man Servilius 
opens Act IV, and his twenty-line monologue informs us that the battle 
has begun between Brutus and the enemies of the Republic. He 
reflects upon the situation, waiting for news of victory or defeat. 
Just why he waits in a place where he cannot at least look out over 
the battlefield we are not told. At all events, he fills the part of the 
Greek Chorus awaiting the event. Suddenly the tribune rushes in, 
sent by his superior to warn the old senator, Servilius, to flee. Very 
naturally the warning message must be supported by a statement 


1 The scene of the play. 
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of fact, at first short, excited, then a more detailed account (in all 
forty-one lines) of treachery inthe army. Throughout this long report 
Servilius maintains his character as “chorus.” The choral responses 
consist of exclamations, or a few simple questions, such as: “Treu- 
losigkeit in Brutus’ Heer?” The tribune is easily recognized as the 
messenger of the Greek play. The technique is very similar. The 
purely epic nature of his report is somewhat concealed by the per- 
sonal interest in the message! and by the excitement of an eye-wit- 
ness just come in haste from the battle. The historical present runs 
through the whole report, after the first sentences. 

Several years earlier, Elias Schlegel in his comedy Der Geheimniss- 
volle (1746) uses one real monologue report. Abgrund, the myste- 
rious man, suspicious of all friends, talks aloud to himself: “Schlangen- 
dorf lasst mich zu Gaste bitten! Nein, dahinter wird etwas stecken! 
Das muss ich ausforschen:—Aber . .. .” etc. There follow frag- 
mentary sentences, questions, exclamations: “Ist es médglich?” 
“Nein!” “Sachte!” “Zum Teufel!” Coming at the first of 
scene and act (III, i) the short report in monologue form gives a 
new turn to the thought and a new impulse to the action. Abgrund 
proceeds to reprove himself audibly for his habit of reflecting aloud— 
an apology to Wahrscheinlichkeit, perhaps, but in this case quite in 
keeping with the morbidly introspective character of Abgrund. 

By this time (1746) Schlegel had just about completed his emanci- 
pation from allegiance to Gottsched. He had already entered into 
correspondence with Bodmer and may well have allowed himself 
greater freedom in the use of monologue, as he did in other details 
of technique. 

To observe the gradual movement toward freedom from the use 
of confidants even at the cost of using the monologue, let us examine 
the plays of Christian Felix Weisse (1726-1804), who begins his 
career as a writer of tragedies with strict adherence to the established 
rules. 

Weisse in his Edward III (1758) apparently stands helpless before 
the necessity of bringing his action or lack of action to a close. So 
he requires Nordfolk to report (V, ii) how everything turned out, and 
forces Archbishop Seewald to stand over opposite him and listen to 


1 Flammius sends warning to his friend Servilius. 
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it all. Nordfolk begins by complaining that his own late arrival has 
caused the death of the king and others. Seewald politely inquires 
what delayed him, and upon this hint, Nordfolk launches into details 
and relates to him and to us the catastrophe of the action, 5+20+13 
lines. 

In Richard III (1759) Weisse introduces a short report into 
Richard’s monologue (V, iii). Richard is just returning from the 
murder of the princes with his bloody dagger in his hand. The 
mother and sister force their way past him to the tower room where 
the bodies lie. Richard makes his own remarks about the person 
who left the door unlocked, and recalls then for us in his monologue 
how Tyndal did not have the heart to strike, when the princes 
begged for mercy. The whole monologue, including the report, is 
passionate and bloodthirsty, the mechanical technique correspond- 
ingly energetic. 

In Mustapha (1761) there is one monologue report (II, i) and in 
Die Flucht (1769-70) there are two (V, i; V, ii), all three occurring 
under the stress of strong excitement, so that the persons are almost 
beside themselves temporarily. These plays, especially the last- 
named, were written at a time when Weisse was more familiar with 
English ideas coming to him through Lessing and Nicolai,’ and his 
later dramas show distinctly in many details the desire to follow in a 
conservative and safe way the leadership of Lessing in introducing 
English dramaturgical ideas into German practice. 

Thus Weisse registers a tendency (after about 1760) to substi- 
tute to a limited extent the monologue for the unmotivated confidant. 

Inquiry as to whether the monologues of this period are used to 
communicate the progress of some severe inner conflict, of importance 
for the action, and impossible to transmit otherwise than by means of 
a monologue, must generally be answered in the negative. In 
Richard III the action reported is something external, a fact, a 
deed. Likewise in Mustapha and Die Flucht. In Brawe’s Brutus 
(IV, i) the old Roman Servilius enters alone musing upon the battle. 
He reports something entirely external, which is, however, the 
starting-point of his following reflections. But in the monologue 
reports there is no inner conflict. 


1 Minor, Weisse, chap. v, 246. 
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Probably the most frequent use of the monologue occurs in 
Brandes’ comedy, Der Gasthoff (1769). The host, Pips, has six 
monologue scenes, one very long, of two pages, in which he listens 
at a knot-hole and reports what occurs in the apartments of one of 
his guests. Lorchen has one of ten lines, the Baron one of nine lines, 
and two other characters each have one monologue. Some of these 
serve only as transition scenes from one situation to another. But 
most of them are used to communicate something; either to report 
what has been done, to comment upon the situation, or to give 
plans for the future. The host has a comical réle, reminding one 
of the host in Lessing’s Minna, who doubtless served as a pattern. 

To illustrate the nature of these monologue reports: in III, v, 
Baron Thoreck has just spoken with Lorchen, who leaves him in 
uncertainty whether or not Frau von Dormin loves him or can be 
led to do so. In this uncertainty he meditates aloud, in the com- 
mon hall or sitting-room: 

Aber—wenn sie die Wahrheit gesagt hatte? Wenn auch! Wir 
wollen es auf kein Gerathewohl ankommen lassen, Mein Plan— —bald 
kémmt es zur Entwickelung. Der Befehl..... 
and he reviews then briefly the steps last taken to remove by treach- 
ery the husband of Frau von Dormin. 

Evidently the Baron has no aversion to discussing his plans on 
the stage for the benefit of the audience. Notice here the use of 
exclamations, of the dash, and of interruptions. But care is usually 
taken to have the sentences grammatically complete before inserting 
a dash or other interruption. The language is not fragmentary. 
In the report cited above no attempt is made at any deeper motiva- 
tion of the monologue than merely to acquaint the audience with 
the Baron’s thoughts. Certainly his character as a maker of dark 
plots against persons high in rank and influence would’ not suggest 
such carelessness on his part. 

Now Brandes was an actor himself, and he wrote not for art’s 
sake but for effect. Apparently for the sake of simplicity and brevity 
in communicating certain necessary information to the audience he 
chose repeatedly the simple expedient of a monologue report, which 
he forced to serve his purpose; although he left it as unmotivated 
and poorly supported as ever the confidant had been. Here therefore 
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over-use and abuse of the monologue replaced the bad use of con- 
fidants—so far had Brandes drifted from the versimilitude (Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit) of Gottsched. 

b) Dialogue.—The dialogue admits of a much less restricted use. 
And it is in this form that by far the most of the “reports” occur. 

Proceeding at once to a study of the technique, the following 
details offer themselves for discussion: (a) the selection of characters 
to make “reports”; (6) the introduction of “reports”; how con- 
ducted; (c) the length of individual “reports”; (d) the number of 
“reports” in the drama and the proportion of “reports” to the 
whole; (e) the distribution of “reports” throughout the drama; 
(f) the use of “alarms” to accompany “reports”; (g) the employ- 
ment of “false reports.” 

2. Characters 

Theoretically the selection of any particular character to make a 
report is closely connected with the motivation of the report itself, 
just as the development of the action is of necessity dependent upon 
the character of the action. In those dramas where action and char- 
acter are most closely interdependent, there the reports which occur 
bear the most stamp of character, are motivated not merely exter- 
nally, as reports from servant to master, from inferior to superior, or 
even from an eye-witness, but there is a deeper psychological urgency 
for the report. Thus even Eph. Kriiger in his Vitichab und Dank- 
wart (1746) has given us one character whose actions are well moti- 
vated as compared with others of this period. The character of 
Fredegunde is carried through consistently as that of a timid, loving 
girl. Always solicitous for those she loves, she is overwhelmed with 
fear and trembling when she hears of the plot to kill the prince, 
her betrothed, and both the manner and the matter of her report 
on this occasion and elsewhere are not only in harmony with her 
nature as indicated by other details of the action, but have their 
origin in her character and gain their motive force therefrom. There 
is here deeper motivation even than mere passive harmony of the 
technique and matter of the report with the character of the bearer 
as presented in the drama. Such motivation, if crude, is the begin- 
ning of a more psychological treatment. The deeper the psychologi- 
cal urgency in the character, the better motivated is the selection 
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of just that person to make the report. However, there is much 
variation in the suitability of the characters chosen for the reports. 
Some are quite evidently dragged in against their will. Others carry 
off the part well. Sometimes the characters report because the 
author requires it of them. The reports of others accord well with 
their character, their manners, speech, and actions elsewhere in the 
play. Gebler in his Adelheid (1774) uses eight persons in making twelve 
reports. In spite of the fact that many report and much is reported, 
the thing is done in an everyday, offhand way and often the narration 
is covered by good motivation or clever technique. Hedwig’s long 
report (I, vi, 15 lines) about a message from a stranger to her sister- 
in-law harmonizes well with her jealous, impetuous nature. Or, when 
the servant Gotthard brings the news of Siegmar’s madness he is 
simply doing his everyday natural duty as valet or old house serv- 
ant, and his character remains consistently that of a servant. Even 
the part of Dahlen as Siegmar’s confidant is not entirely to be con- 
demned. He is a house friend, and is by no means so colorless as 
those of the old Alexandrine plays.‘ He feels, and tries to think and 
act for his friend in his time of need. The two Kammerfrauen are 
more stereotyped, but they have together only about five lines of 
report, and these short speeches are directly to the point, in answer 
to questions. In fact, the author has covered his use of many per- 
sons to report with a fair degree of probability—i.e., of harmony of 
the character with the part given it to play. 

Thus, if there is any relation at all between the character and the 
“report ” of which it is the bearer, one finds at first usually an external 
harmony, with occasionally an inner psychological necessity for the 
report. But the tendency toward psychological motivation gradu- 
ally asserts itself. 

What determines the choice of the person to make the report? 

In many of the Alexandrine plays of this period there is apparently 
no reason whatever why one person rather than any other one should 
have been selected to report. However, in many cases there is an 


1 For a good characterization compare Minor’s Christian Feliz Weisse, Innsbruck, 
1880. 


? For example, in Vitichab und Dankwart, Gundomad, a thane, never enters except 
as a bearer of news. What reasonis there why just he should have been chosen to report, 
rather than some person of more importance in the action? He is merely a type, repre- 
senting any thane. 
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external motivation of the choice. In Gottsched’s Agis' we have an 
example. The persons who report are, in all cases but one, persons 
of importance in the action, though not necessarily those of the high- 
est social rank. These “active” characters come together before 
our eyes, one or the other reports occurrences of which he has been 
an eye-witness, or a chief actor, the group of persons present then 
consult upon the situation, make plans, and separate to put them 
into action. Later, in an assembly of like character, we perhaps 
hear the outcome of this very action, planned before our eyes. Thus 
the action occurs almost entirely elsewhere, but is reported to us 
by those chiefly involved. In the one instance, V, ix, where a serv- 
ant reports, he is the only person available; for since the enemy has 
been victorious the leaders of the patriot party are all either dead, 
imprisoned, or scattered, and the servant here might say, like the . 
servants of Job: “And I only am escaped alone to tell thee.” 

Elias Schlegel’s characters report, as a rule, what they have them- 
selves experienced, that is, the active characters do the reporting. 
Even when unimportant characters are made to report they are 
usually well chosen. Thus in the tragedy Orest,? the priests, who else- 
where have no part in the action, report to the high priest the theft 
of the statue of Minerva and the ensuing struggle at the seashore. 
As priests they had been close by at the pretended cleansing of 
the statue after its pollution by the presence of the mad Orestes in 
the temple: thus they had been able to see for themselves all that 
happened, and we get the news on good authority. When hostilities 
began, after the seizure of the image, the priests, not being warriors 
by profession, ran away and told their master the high priest. So 
we have their report, somewhat breathless and excited. Neverthe- 
less their connection with the report is largely external, they exe- 
cute their office, and report to their superior what happens on that 
occasion, nothing more. But the manner of the report, the excite- 
ment, the haste, are the beginnings of psychological treatment of 
reports. 

Gellert likewise chooses characters to report who have themselves 
been chief actors. In the Betschwester (1745) Simon, the prospective 

1 Printed 1745 in the Schaubiihne, VI (Die Deutsche Schaubiihne, nach den Regeln 
und Ezempeln der Alten, Leipzig, 1740-45, 6 vols.). 


2 Orest und Pylades (final form, 1745). 
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bridegroom, and his representative (Brautwerber), Ferdinand, 
call upon the very pious but equally stingy mother of the young 
lady to arrange the marriage-settlement, and in honor of the occasion 
coffee is served, a most unusual extravagance. Unable to contain 
his amusement at the ridiculous manners of his future mother-in-law 
the unfortunate Simon bursts out laughing and his cup of coffee 
slips to the floor. The result is a tirade from the pious lady, all 
negotiations are declared ended, and the gentlemen retire in dis- 
grace. The two young men relate the experience to Lorchen, the 
young lady who is “managing” the action, after the fashion in the 
comedies of this period for some one person, usually a servant or 
confidant, to direct the activities of the other characters. 

Weisse in most of his tragedies and comedies and Lessing in all 
of his early dramas, and even in Miss Sara Sampson (1755), base 
their selection upon external connection with the matter of the report. 
Mellefont reports his own experience in following the unknown 
person, who wished to see him on important business. Norton is 
sent as a servant to find his master, and reports his experience. 
Betty’s report about the assistance of the Marwood woman in pre- 
paring the “medicine” depends upon her position as servant. As 
a further illustration: Gebler in his Klementine (1771) uses in all 
some twenty reports. These occur quite uniformly in the discharge of 
regular duties. The house-servants report according to their posi- 
tion, the physician, upon the poison discovered, the police com- 
missioner’s clerk, upon the result of the investigation of the premises 
and the examination of persons suspected of poisoning the Baron. 

Thus, in this period, the choice of the character to make the narra- 
tive report usually depends upon purely external motivation. From 
the plays already cited we can draw conclusions as to the types of 
characters who report. In Gottsched’s Agis with one exception all 
are important characters from the standpoint of the action. In 
other plays cited we have messenger-réles: Gundomad, in Ephr. 
Kriiger’s Vitichab, who appears only three times and always to make 
a report; and the tribune in Brawe’s Brutus with his long report 
and the choral responses from Servilius. In Gebler’s Klementine we 
have taking part in the reports many characters of all ranks, and of 
all grades of importance in the action. : 
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But until the influence of Miss Sara began to make itself felt, 
we have in the tragedies usually reports by persons of rank who have 
themselves taken part in or been eye-witnesses to the action reported. 
The exceptions are usually of the dignified and strongly epic messen- 
ger variety. In the comedies prior to Minna von Barnhelm (1767) 
and later the servants do most of the reporting. The explanation 
is that in the tragedies previous to Miss Sara, it was the people of 
rank and importance who were made the heroes of tragedy,’ it was 
considered honorable and dignified to take part in the action of a 
noble tragedy, hence active parts were assigned to the important 
characters; and in the times when there was little action upon the 
stage the result was that these characters were forced to report 
action. 

In comedy the situation was different. For the fundamental 
idea in comedy prior to Minna von Barnhelm was to make a vicious 
action (lasterhafte Handlung) appear ridiculous. Even citizens of 
the middle class (Biirgerleute) were too respectable to be laughed at, 
or to be represented as vicious, so that often the entire action rests in 
the hands of servants and confidants. 

Before discussing the use of confidants in comedy, a word may be 
said about their appearance in tragedy. They are used frequently 
in the tragedies of this period, and sometimes to carry the burden of 
the action. But confidants are of two kinds, according to the use 
they are put to: they may be used to talk to: “ein Vertrauter spitzt 
die Ohren, damit das Publikum hore,” as Minor says of them; or 
they may themselves really carry the action. Both kinds of Ver- 
traute are found in tragedy and comedy of this period; but the first 
kind is more common in tragedy, the latter kind in comedy. 

The undisguised use of confidants is bad, but there are degrees of 
badness. To illustrate in the tragedy: In Gottsched’s Cato the 
confidants simply do messenger service in most cases; they report 

1 Cf. Gottsched, Crit. Dichtkunst (2. Aufl., Leipzig, 1737), II, ii, par. 19, p. 22: ‘*. . .. 
Das macht, dass dort (tragedy) fast lauter vornehme Leute; hier aber Biirger und geringe 
Personen, Knechte und Migde vorkommen: dort die heftigsten Gemiithsbewegungen 
herrschen, die sich durch einen pathetischen Ausdruck zu verstehen geben; hier aber 
nur lauter licherliche und lustige Sachen vorkommen, wovon man in der gemeinen 
Sprache zu reden gewohnt ist.’’ These ideas, together with many others expressed in 
the Dichtkunst are exactly like those of Corneille. Cf. ‘‘ Discours du poéme dramatique,” 


@uvres (ed. Marty-Laveaux, 1862), I, 23 ff. 
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to their masters or friends, as in duty bound to do, what they have 
seen or heard affecting their masters’ cause.' 

Their relation to the report is purely external, mechanical. There 
is no deeper connection between the report and the bearer of the 
report. This external mechanical nature is characteristic of the 
whole play. There is little action. What action there is, is there 
merely to form a background for the expression of sentiment, to 
create situations which permit the characters to portray their emo- 
tions. These outpourings of sentiment even are stilted, wordy, 
formal, that is, of the same “external” nature. There is no deep 
inner motivation of emotion, because action is lacking. 

Essentially different is Brawe’s use of a confidant in the report? 
where Brutus, the depth of whose character we have already come 
to know somewhat from the play, warned by a letter of the treachery 
of the young man whom he loves as a son, horrified and disgusted 
at the suspicion directed against him, cries out as it were in his 
mental struggle, when his whole noble nature rebels against base sus- 
picions of so close a friend. And so we have in seven lines to Messala, 
his confidential friend, a really effective dramatic monologue, a 
mental process under the stress of a crucial moment, saved to 
Wahrscheinlichkeit by the use of a confidant. In this case the report 
is motivated from within, is psychologically justified. We learn from 
Brutus’ horrified exclamations, really more to himself than to 
Messala, the nature of the contents of the letter. 

As for the use of bold servants* and intimate friends in reports as 
well as to carry the action, this is so common as hardly to deserve 
illustration. The early plays of Lessing are of this type. In Damon 
(1747), Der Freygeist (1749), Die alte Jungfer (1749), the servants 
are active and do much of the reporting. Remember Just, even, 
and Franziska, in Minna von Barnhelm. However, there is little 
report except in Der junge Gelehrte (1748), until we come to Miss 


1 They are not servants in a base sense, but men of rank: Cato’s son, and Caesar’s 
general. 

2 Brutus, {II, iv. 

3 Only the slightest acquaintance with early eighteenth-century German dramas 
and their French antecedents is necessary to enable the reader to recognize the type of 
shrewd, resourceful, usually vicious, often witty servant, upon whom the master relies 
as well for the plan as for the execution of action. Doubtless the most attractive charac- 
ter of this obtrusive and generally unpleasant type is Lessing’s Franziska. 
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Sara Sampson. In any one of Weisse’s earlier comedies the con- 
fidential servants have reports and usually direct the action: In 
Die Matrone von Ephesus (1744) Dorias, in the Poeten (1751) Henri- 
Here the bold, resourceful servant-maid and the 


ette and Johann. 
Minor 


obedient daughter are fused into one personality, Henriette. 
has made a study of Felix Weisse’s comedies, discussing among other 
things the types, as well as the stereotyped characters and motives 
used by him in his comedies.'' With this study as a point of depar- 
ture, I have compared Weisse’s use of stereotyped characters and 
motives, and his technique of reports in his comedies. 

Weisse’s activity as a comedy writer extends from 1744-69. 
He was conservative in his literary views, but, as editor of the 
Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften und freien Kiinste (after 1759) 
and as correspondent of Lessing, Nicolai, Winckelmann, Hagedorn, 
Gerstenberg, and others he was well informed of movements taking 
place in German literature. In Leipzig he was Lessing’s friend, 
but the latter soon outgrew him. Yet Weisse always looked to 
Lessing as a leader. His revisions show that he worked hard to 
perfect his powers, but that he lacked the genius as well as the radical 
courage to follow Lessing except afar off. Thus his dramas show 
fairly the average for his period, registering innovations only when 
they had become safe. For this reason I have chosen them by 
way of illustration, and shall use them from time to time for that 
purpose. Moreover, the period of his activity as a dramatic writer 
is a long one, including most of the time from the appearance of the 
Schaubiihne* until Lessing’s death.* 

For this examination I have selected four of the types pointed 
out by Minor: (a) the bold, active servant; (b) the letter or similar 
means of bringing about the dénouement; (c) type of the stingy, 
selfish, or quarrelsome parents, opposed to the marriage and the 
happiness of the daughter; (d) the virtuous, obedient daughter. 
With reference to these types, especially, we find a first period of 
strict adherence to them: Die Matrone (I;‘ 1744), Die Poeten nach 
der Mode (III; 1751), Die Haushdlterin (V; 1760), Der Misztrauische 


1 Minor, Weisse, chap. iii, ‘‘ Weisse als Lustspieldichter.”’ 

? First ed., Leipzig, 1740-45, 6 vols. 31781. 

‘I, III, V, indicate here the number of acts in the play. 
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gegen sich selbst (III; 1761). Then after three years (1764) comes a 
comedy of one act, Der Naturaliensammler, which shows marked 
differences in detail, though still retaining the old types; e.g., there 
is only one servant to act, and the daughter, while absolutely incapable 
of deceit, is herself resourceful and determined enough to carry 
the action to a successful termination. The next year (1765) 
appeared the Amalia (V), showing unmistakably the influence of 
Miss Sara Sampson. Here the problem of the play is different, 
there are new types of servants, who have interests of their own for 
which they work. English names are used, ete. After this daring 
departure, Weisse returns, in the Projektmacher (V; 1766), to a 
modification of his former types; and from this time on there is a 
gradual change to new types—always types, of course— in Freund- 
schaft auf der Probe (V; 1767), List tiber List (V; 1767), Weiberge- 
klatsche (1; 1767) ,Grossmuth fiir Grossmuth (1; 1767), Walder (1; 1769). 

Examination showed that in that first period of adherence to 
old types, under the influence of the French, of Gottsched, and of 
Schlegel, Weisse made the most use of active confidants to report, as 
well as in other ways. But in the one-act comedy Naturaliensammler, 
showing a change in types, there is no report by anybody, and in 
Amalia, which reflects the influence of the English and of Lessing, 
likewise. With Weisse’s return to his heathen gods, the old types, 
in the Projektmacher, comes a return to the report by the bold serv- 
ant, in one place eighteen lines. In Freundschaft auf der Probe there 
is probably only one character original with Weisse' and that is the 
character of Woodbe, the very bold, trusted servant who carries the 
intrigue and has one long report about forty lines in all. In the next 
comedy, List tiber List, the confidant reappears, who however has 
nothing to report. And in the following comedies there is nothing 
at all to note. 

Thus there is considerable variation on this point with Weisse, 
and on the whole progress is evident toward discarding the use of 
servants and intimate friends to make reports, parallel with like 
changes in the employment of other types. This change is character- 
istic of this period, although not fully carried through at the time of 
Lessing’s death. 


1 See Minor, Weisse, chap. iii, par. 12. 
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3. The Introduction and Conduct of Reports 

In examining the technique of introducing and conducting indi- 
vidual reports, let us consider first different kinds of introduction 
in general. Sometimes, indeed, like many another misfortune, the 
reports come unexpectedly and quite without introduction.' 

If introduction there is, one form often made use of occurs at 
the opening of a new scene’ and is accompanied by emotion. The 
new arrival rushes in, strongly excited, so that the first words are of 
the nature of an exciamation. Then follows, perhaps, a short 
direct question from someone present; the report is now begun with 
much excitement still existing; after two or three lines, a second 
question, or remark, or exclamation of the hearers interrupts, and 
by this time the bearer of the “report” has sufficiently collected 
himself to pronounce thirty lines or more of narrative without interrup- 
tion.* In Kriiger’s Vitichab und Dankwart (1746; II, i), Fredegunde 
comes upon Vitichab, whom she has been seeking. She is in great 
fear for his life, for she has overheard the princes making plans to kill 
him, and he is her promised husband. Her first warning is a cry, 
but after three and one-half lines of soothing words from him, she 
is able to acquaint him with details of the plot to the extent of 
thirty lines. 

Sometimes the entrance is abrupt, with a short prelude by way 
of introduction to the report. In the same tragedy by Kriiger 
(III, ii), Willibald, the faithful old thane of Fredegunde’s father, 
Siegmar, has received a commission from his master to take her 
away secretly and devote her to the service of the goddess Hertha. 
Willibald comes upon Fredegunde unexpectedly, interrupting her 
complaint at the bitterness of fate. Without greetings on either 
side, he excuses in four lines the unpleasant news he brings, and then 
announces to her his mission and her fate: “Vernimm dein hart 
Geschick! Dein Vater... . ,” and the message follows. 

At a time when the action was habitually elsewhere than on the 
stage, it is conceivable that a report might be of such consequence 


1 Witness Ephr. Kriiger’s Mahomed IV (1751). 
? Naturally, since the entrance or exit of a person was the basis of division into 


scenes. 
* Frequently such long reports are interrupted by the hearers or by the speaker 
himself. The technique of interruptions will be considered later. 
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to the author that he would take especial pains to have it well pre- 
sented. Of very significant reports even the introduction itself 
might be much expanded. Such an important announcement occurs 
in Kriiger’s Vitichab, II, v. The author has prepared for it by the 
false report,' in the previous scene, of Siegmar, that the battle 
against the Romans has been lost. Siegmar’s news is followed by a 
state of high excitement in the German camp. Now Gundomad 
is seen returning from the battle: “Ein neuer Fliichtling kimmt?” 
“Teh seh aus seinem Blicke, Und dem betriibten Gang des Vaterlands 
Geschicke.” This is the introduction of the oncoming messenger, 
before he arrives within our view, and is therefore still in the above 
scene. The new scene opens with his actual appearance. He 
hardly has time to begin: “Ach Fiirstin!” when he is cut short by 
the queen with angry reproaches, that all have proved themselves 
so cowardly. During this harangue, he stands astonished. When 
he hears what Siegmar has just reported, his anger grows against 
him. In the exchange of words which follows he reports a victory 
with one word only, although his whole speech bears that implica- 
tion. Finally he begins to report, first five lines, then one and one- 
half lines, each time interrupted by an outbreak of joy from Adelheid, 
the old queen, first one line, then seven lines. This latter interruption 
ends with the direct demand for a full report: “Warum séiumest du, 
mir selbst den Sieg zu melden?” The real report then follows in 
twenty-three lines. As Gundomad comes in his narrative to the 
supposed death of Vitichab, he hesitates, until the courageous words 
of the queen-mother (two lines) require him to tell all. Then fol- 
lows (thirteen lines) the report of Vitichab’s death and how his body 
was rescued. Here the epic or narrative element is strong but 
well enough disguised to be not very noticeable even to the reader. 
The strong excitement, the mutual reproaches, and the many inter- 
ruptions tend to break the monotony and destroy the narrative effect. 

In plays where there is apparent effort at conversational style 
various schemes are employed to avoid formality in the introduc- 
tion of reports. One example will suffice. In Frau Gottsched’s 
Testament (1743; III, iv), Frau Tiefenborn, the aunt, comes in 
with an exclamation of displeasure and drops into a chair; her two 


1 T.e., reported action which has in reality not taken place. Cf. infra, under ‘‘ False 
Reports.”’ 295 
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nieces start up with questions which are answered first by another 
expression of disgust, before the real cause is given: “ Alles was mir 
verdrieszlich ist, wird mir heute auf einmal vorgebracht. Da kémmt 
der Wagenmeister und hat die Frechheit, . . . . ” and the report 
follows. The report is continued in the same fashion, the situation 
being developed by conversation of a most natural kind. 

Another detail should be mentioned here. Especially in the years 
from 1730 to 1755, or thereabouts, stage directions printed separately 
as such were almost entirely lacking. Much that was later, and is 
now, printed as stage directions was at that time spoken somehow 
by the actors. Even the commonplace “ Enter X” was then expressed 
by some character of the action, thus: ‘Ah! here comes X, he is 
just the one who can tell us what we want to know!” In Gottsched’s 
Agis, the bearer of news is greeted thus:' “Mich diinkt ich hore 
schon Lysanders Stimm erschallen: Er kémmt und bringt viel- 
leicht erwiinschte Nachricht mit”; or,? “Hier kimmt Agesilas; 
Der weis, was vorgegangen”’; or,® “ Wie froh bin ich, von dir die Nach- 
richt zu empfangen! Mein Bruder, lehre mich wie alles zugegangen ” 
—a request which the brother fulfils in a report of sixty-two lines. 
This greeting serves the double purpose of a formal introduction of the 
new arrival to the audience, and of necessary stage directions. 

This older form was intended primarily for the listener, who had 
not seen a text of the play. To judge from the printed stage direc- 
tions, many modern plays presume that the spectator has studied 
the printed play before witnessing the production on the stage. 
In this wise are communicated details of the presentation of such a 
nature or in such numbers as would escape the mere spectator, 
even though carefully observant, who had not been previously 
coached as to what to expect. 

The tendency to omit the explanatory remarks by the characters 
and to substitute stage directions becomes noticeable even in this 
period.‘ Directions for the movements of the actors, for instance, 
formerly verbal and expressed in the speech of a character, are later 
printed quite generally apart from the dialogue. The old method 
was taken over bodily from the French at the beginning, and was 


‘viz 2 TTI, i. SII, i. 
‘Cf. Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. 
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retained apparently because of self-satisfied dilettantism, which 
had not yet reached the point of serious study of technique; that 
came with Lessing.’ 

A method of procedure in formal reports not often found in this 
period is illustrated by the following examples, taken from the plays 
of Elias Schlegel and of Brawe, two men whose early death cut 
short lives of great promise for dramatic literature in Germany; in 
fact, almost the only men in this field who developed ideas of their 
own in advance of Lessing. 

In the first case, the scene opens after at least the beginnings of 
the report have been made, thus shortening the narrative by elimi- 
nating all introduction and mere formality, and proceeding at once 
to the subject of the report. In Schlegel’s Orest und Pylades (II, 
v), areport of nineteen lines occurs. Orestes has, in his madness, 
attacked an unoffending shepherd youth, and now the father comes to 
the king tomake complaint. In this scene little more than the omission 
of the introduction is gained. All details are recited, although part 
of this same matter has already been given in two separate reports. 
The scene opens with Thoas’ question: “Wer durfte dieses wagen?” 
referring to the attack upon the innocent youth and showing that the 
complaint had already been made. Very similar is the technique 
in Schlegel’s Canut (1746; III, i, or IV, i). The person receiving 
the report opens the scene with an excited demand betraying what 
and how much has already been communicated and at once requiring 
further report. 

Somewhat different is Brawe’s technique under similar circum- 
stances. In the scene referred to above,’ the communication has 
been made to Brutus in his tent in the form of a letter, read before 
the scene opens, and warning Brutus of Marcius’ treachery. In 
the succeeding conflict of emotions, Brutus discusses the letter half 
to himself, half to his confidant, Messala. Note the form of Brutus’ 


? This is borne out by the fact that persons of every rank and profession believed 
themselves capable of writing dramas. To be sure, it was considered helpful to have 
the criticism of an actor friend, who could even at times introduce the author to stage 
life. It was well if the author had a skilful friend who could make useful suggestions 
as to form or meter, a service often rendered to Weisse by Ramler and others. And of 
the writers of dramas many followed other professions, and produced dramas ‘‘by the 
way.” Even Felix Weisse was a government official (Kreissteuereinnehmer) in Leipzig 
from 1761 on, and wrote his plays in his spare time (Minor, Weisse, 42 f.). 

? Brutus, III, iv. See p. 15. 
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speech: first an exclamation, then his answer to the suggested sus- 
picion; then the content of the letter in questions, answered each 
time negatively by Brutus to himself: “Messala! nein, man will 
uns hintergehen! Mein Freund, mein Marcius, Der sollte treulos 
sein? Nein! Verborgener Neid Schrieb den feindsel’gen Brief. 

.’ Here absolutely all unnecessary formality has been excluded, 
and far from being a mere report for its own sake, it presents a lively 
inner conflict, in a play even of that early date (1757). To be 
sure, the importance of this report for the audience is the knowledge 
gained that Brutus has been informed of the conspiracy. For the 
plot itself we already know. Nevertheless, here is greater brevity 
and greater forcefulness, based upon inner motivation, than else- 
where outside of Lessing, up to this time. 

The use made of letters in the plays of this period cannot be dis- 
cussed here except in so far as they report a part of the “action” 
in the strict sense of the word, as in the above illustration. Far 
more commonly is the dénowement dependent upon a letter which 
arrives unexpectedly, enlightening the characters upon events per- 
haps long past. Let one illustration serve for all, before passing. 
In Gebler’s Adelheid von Siegmar (1774) note the mechanism to 
bring the climax and the end. In IV, vi, Adelheid receives a letter 
which discloses to her events long past, and causes her to attempt to 
leave her husband, horrified at the discovery that he is the murderer 
of the man to whom she had given her love. The false friend had 
hired assassins to kill the happy lover, and the grieving bride had 
married the friend. The leader of the assassins, mistreated, deter- 
mines to have his revenge, and finally plays this letter into the hands 
of Adelheid. The end is brought about by the old father of the 
bandit, now a hermit, who has learned the identity of the sender of 
the letter, and comes to prevent further calamity by explaining 
everything. Thereupon Siegmar, the husband, is so overwhelmed by 
a sense that his sins have found him out, that he takes his own life, 
and the tragedy—or rather, the bloody scene—is finished. 

These mechanical means—a letter, or a person returning with 
knowledge—were common in this period. Consider, too, the use 
made of the letter by Lessing. Even as late as the Minna a letter 
from the king plays a part, though by no means an important one. 
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Yet the device is retained, and at the last the solution is brought 
directly by the arrival of the Count of Bruchsal, the uncle, who 
now makes his first appearance. 

Upon examination of the epic nature of reports of this period, 
several clearly defined types of treatment are noticeable. First, 
there are those frankly narrative in nature. Apparently the author 
is entirely innocent of any suspicion that narrative is not drama. 
He introduces many details not essential, but intended to make the 
picture more real, more vivid. 

Another type of treatment, while none the less baldly using the 
narrative as a legitimate means of presenting action to the audience, 
abandons the simple directness of the first type, and endeavors to 
make the narrative account attractive, that is, forceful, effective, in 
itself. Thus, the report is expanded and given a dramatic form 
within itself. Sometimes the report is divided among several persons, 
the form balanced, each report supplementing the others. Or the 
report is repeated for emphasis or suspense. Excitement is intro- 
duced, either very strong at first and becoming more calm with 
expression, or growing with the report to a climax. Such technique 
is now and then very elaborate. In reports of the second type, 
questions, usually direct, play an important part. By this means 
excitement is raised, by adding new fuel to the flame; or time is 
given the bearer of the report to collect himself, and to proceed more 
calmly. 

Thirdly, there is an evident conscious effort, while retaining the 
narrative as an indispensable means of presenting action, to conceal 
as far as possible the means used; to cover up the narrative in various 
ways. The report is brought in quite by the way, while the main 
interest of the speaker seems to be upon something else; or interrup- 
tions, more or less well founded, break a large report into parts and 
relieve the monotony of along, connected account. This ruse appears 
most threadbare, or formally successful, according to the author’s 
skill. Or further, an attempt is made at imitation of conversational 

style, often with considerable success; this, of course, is more com- 
monly found in comedies. 

Between these three classes of narration, and the following group, 
there is an essential difference. The preceding types of treatment 
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imply in common a recognition of the narrative as either a legitimate 
means of presenting the entire action, or any of its parts; or as 
being indispensable, even if undesirable and to be concealed and 
avoided as far as possible. But here and there a technique is found, 
in outward form similar to the third group above, but with’the great 
step in advance that the whole report as well as the various speeches 
are much more truly motivated psychologically. In outward form, 
then, reports of this kind do not distinguish themselves strikingly 
from others formally skilful; they may be “by the way,” conver- 
sational, excited, successfully concealed. But here discrimination 
not merely formal has been exercised in determining what shall be 
reported. Under certain circumstances there can be no objection 
to narration even in drama. Many actions can be told conveniently 
and to the point, saving time and change of scene. This subject 
will be discussed below.’ It is enough to say here that in this class 
of reports essential actions are seen on the stage, unessentials are 
reported, and that psychological treatment appears also in the 
technique of the individual report. By far the best examples of 
this group are the reports of Lessing. 

As an excellent illustration of the first type above indicated, 
Bodmer’s Karl von Burgund is almost unique among those plays 
examined. Bodmer’s plays were not written for the stage, and so 
far as I know, they were never presented. Karl is interesting 
because it so clearly shows the model used? and so well illustrates 
the dramaturgical theories of the author. Bodmer wrote national 
dramas; he knew Shakespeare’s historical dramas. But his object 
was to teach and to moralize. Shakespeare was too boisterous 
for his taste.* He thought it ridiculous to present battle-scenes 
upon the stage. For him the characters were most important, with 
their sentiments and philosophy, and the action was subordinate. 

In Karl von Burgund he adhered closely to the Greek model. 
Similarities are: little action upon the stage; account of the battle 
by a messenger; return of the chief personage, who has lost the 
battle. In Aeschylus there is the Chorus, in Karl the three old 


1Cf. infra, under ‘‘ Substance of Reports."’ 
? Aeschylus, Persians; cf. Seuffert, D. Lit.-Denkmale des 18. Jh., 1X, Introd. 


%Im 2. kritischen Briefe, 1746. 
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men; in the Persians the mother of the king receives him returning; 
in Karl the daughter, Maria, greets her father. There are other 
similarities. But note especially the technique of the report. Maria 
is at first not present when the messenger, Chaligny, arrives. He 
is received by the Chorus, and begins his sad report of the battle 
with the Swiss, which is punctuated throughout by exclamations 
of dignified sorrow over the terrible loss inflicted upon the Burgun- 
dians. The speeches of the messenger (two to four lines) are weighed 
off against the words of the three old men in turn, equal in gravity and 
dignity and length. This issceneiof Act II. The report runs through 
eight pages, two scenes, all but one page of the entire act. In the 
second scene, Maria arrives, called from her devotions by the cries 
and lamentations of the people, as she explains, over the sad news. 
In an address of fifteen lines, she describes her devotions, her fear 
and trembling at the warning sounds of weeping, and finally bids 
the messenger speak, nor conceal aught; he obeys literally in a 
report of six pages. Of two of his speeches each is over one and one 
half pages in length, uninterrupted. The better to arouse his hearers 
to thefull extent of the misfortune, the silver and gold vessels and other 
valuables lost in the campaign are carefully described—a finder might 
from the description return the lost articles to the owner. There 
is an attempt at imitation of the simplicity and dignity of Aeschylus. 
At the last, Maria, good housewife that she is, reminds herself that 
Chaligny must be tired and hungry and invites him to go and refresh 
himself. This enables the author to remove Chaligny peacefully from 
the stage. Maria then feels justified in inviting our attention to a 
minute examination of the state of her feelings. 

Here the author has deliberately chosen a bald descriptive 
narrative in the place of action. This play stands alone, so far as 
this examination has gone, in substituting one unadorned connected 
account for a complicated action. 

There are many examples of plays where practically all the action 
is narrated, but piecemeal, in several reports. This treatment is 
well illustrated in Gottched’s Agis, already referred to. The report 
is formally introduced as information desired and needed by certain 
dramatis personae in deciding a course of action. A full report is 


1 Cf. Seuffert, D. Lit.-Denkmale des 18. Jh., 1X, Introd. 
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asked for and received, not in short statements, nor in answers to 
questions, but in long, connected paragraphs with, perhaps, questions 
between the paragraphs. Such a paragraph of thirty lines is not 
uncommon. 

Usually some sort of elaboration of the report is used for greater 
dramatic effect, though narration is still deliberately chosen as the 
means of presentation. The elaboration may be merely formal. 
The style of long narratives is often elevated. The author embraces 
the opportunity to make a small finished work—the words are well 
chosen and phrases well turned. The finished product is polished and 
set up to be admired. Revisions of Weisse’s plays made several 
years after the original publication show changes mainly of a formal 
nature. Phrases have been filed into betterform. But the technique 
remains fundamentally the same. 

In comedy, expansion of reports into a laughable situation is 
common. The idea of comedy was at that time to present a suc- 
cession of situations, each one of which, independently of the others, 
was ludicrous. Thus in Gellert’s Betschwester,' already cited, 
Simon’s mishap with the coffee cup is developed until it can be told 
with the effectiveness of a good story. The report itself, in so far 
as it was necessary to the action, might have been told in a very 
few words. 

In a similar way, in tragedy a report may be emphasized and 
used for all its immediate effect, without much regard to its relative 
importance in the fabric of the action. Thus in his Richard III 
Weisse’s chief stock in trade is the murder of the Princes in the 
inner prison. He approaches this subject from every possible point 
of view, and makes use of all phases of its consideration. First 
we see Richard and Tyrel rush off to the room of the Princes, with 
the express purpose of murdering them, and a few moments later, 
mother and sister of the children, standing upon the stage, hear the 
boys scream (though we do not). This might suffice. But later 
we see Richard, with bloody dagger and hands, retiring from the 
finished deed. The Queen and the Princess at the sight push past 
him through the unlocked door and we hear the agonized screams at 
the spectacle which meets their eyes. In his bloodthirsty manner 


1 See pp. 12 ff. 
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Richard reports the death scene. This at least should close the 
incident, one might think. But Tyrel,' as the second eye-witness, 
recalls the scene of the murder in a short monologue (eight lines) , and 
when immediately afterward Stanly, on his way to the Queen with 
news of the victory of Richmond’s army, surprises Tyrel in these 
thoughts, the latter detains him while he reports to him in eighty lines 
the details in full of the murder (trying at the same time to remove 
all blame from himself). To this long report I wish to call attention. 
But as though this death scene had not yet been sufficiently empha- 
sized, the sister and especially the mother mourn loud and long when- 
ever occasion does not prevent. Especially at the beginning of V, 
vii, the mother’s words are truly affecting. Finally, in the last 
scene, Richmond must needs step to the door of the Princes’ room, 
whence he, still upon the stage, can see the little bodies lying in their 
gore. With this the author closes his treatment of the incident. 

Weisse’s original was doubtless Shakespeare, whose Richard III 
he tried to improve upon, as he later confessedly attempted to do 
with his Romeo und Juliet.2, In Shakespeare’s drama the tragic 
end of the Princes is subordinated to the action of the play and is 
reported in about thirty-five lines in all. The complaint of the mother, 
too, is comparatively short and is supported by other moments. In 
Weisse’s so-called drama, the affecting presentation of the murder 
scene is end and object of the whole play, calling forth the touching 
plaint of the Queen. Hence this long, expanded report, of eighty lines, 
of a part of the action already sufficiently described and emphasized. 
One situation, in itself effective or even powerful, is expanded and 
stressed beyond all proportion to the rest of the drama. And here 
is a striking instance where this is done by means of a long report. 

The expanding of a little material into a long narrative may have 
its origin in a desire to make the situation impressive, to make an 
excited report, with the excitement as end and object, or to make 
the report a small work of art in itself, with rising interest and a 
climax perhaps. There may be other reasons. The author may 
attempt to conceal the report, and to that end may use technique 
of various kinds: extraneous material may be brought in to break 
the continuity of the narrative; the use of conversational style at 

2 Beytrag z. d. Theater, Theil V, Vorrede. 
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first meant great expansion of the report. For at first all the details 
were introduced in any case, and were simply surrounded by con- 
versation, by the talkativeness of the reporting character, or other- 
wise. ! 

The result of the expanding of reports is usually either to destroy 
the relative proportion of the situations to the action, or in case the 
author aims at concealment of the narrative, the effect depends en- 
tirely upon his skill, and is sometimes extremely circumstantial and 
plodding, sometimes suggestive and spirited. 

The elaboration of individual reports into a more or less dramatic 
form is interesting and pronounced enough to note. Sometimes 
within the limits of such a report can be distinguished an introduction, 
a rising interest, considerable suspense, and a miniature climax. 
Or the gradation is reversed, with the most tense excitement at 
the beginning, and gradualiy growing less. Much more commonly 
found is the latter technique, so much so that it hardly requires 
illustration. Any example will do: asin Brawe’s Brutus, the tribune 
rushes in with confusion and shouting to warn the old man, Servilius: 
“Entflieh! Entflieh!” The use of exclamation, short sentence, 
dash, repetition of word or phrase, indicates extreme confusion and 
excitement, which soon moderate as the tribune settles to the 
author’s business of reporting the battle. The construction of this 
excitement is mechanical, formal. On the other hand, while Lessing 
uses the same technique exactly in his Emilia Galotti, yet, because 
he makes us feel that his characters are human beings and not types, 
we find no objection to his application of the identical device: (II, v) 
“Emilia (stiirzt in einer angstlichen Verwirrung herein): ‘Wohl 
mir! Wohl mir! Nun bin ich in Sicherheit. Oder ist er mir gar 
gefolgt? .” Here, as there, is excitement to the point of con- 
fusion. In both cases the first word is an exclamation; here the one 
thought “saved!” there the one thought “flee, save yourself.” 
In neither case is at first the thought of a report in the mind of the 
person entering. In both plays, following the excited entrance 
of the bearer of the report, come questions leading to the narrative, 
which in each instance is very long.? In the one case, questions and 


1E.g., Frau Gottsched’s Testament. 
?In Emilia about thirty lines, twenty-five without interruption from the listener. 
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report are stiff and undisguisedly narrative in character; the con- 
duct of the whole situation with Lessing is psychologically well 
founded, and the effect is dramatic. 

So much for the type of gradation where the greatest excitement 
comes at the beginning of the situation. 

Consider now Weisse’s Befreyung von Theben.’ Most of the action 
is reported, but there is constantly an effort to conceal artificially 
the means used, by giving the narrative an artistically effective 
form. Thus in Act II, scene i, is the monologue of the mother of 
young Kallikrates, who meditates in her anxiety how at least to 
save her son’s life from the dangers threatening his father, Charon. 
At the time the patriot leaders are assembled in Charon’s house, 
to carry out that very night a long-planned attack to overthrow the 
tyrant of Thebes, Archias. The boy, Kallikrates, wished to join 
the conspirators, but was sternly commanded by his father to betake 
himself to his mother, that he was too young for such labors. Beside 
himself, the boy insulted the tyrant before his own house, an action 
which might be fatal to Charon and the plot. All of this the author 
wishes to communicate. He prepares for the report by the monologue 
of the mother. The boy enters, the mother attempts to persuade him 
for his father’s sake to leave Thebes and go to Athens or some other 
safe place. This leads to an outbreak of discontent and rage on the 
boy’s part, during which he complains bitterly of his father’s treat- 
ment of him as if he were a child, and relates boastingly his adventure 
at the palace of the tyrant. Thus the report is carefully prepared for 
a whole scene in advance, for the mother’s monologue is not to be 
explained otherwise. 

Act III, scene iii of the same play furnishes a better illustration 
of a climacteric scene, and at the same time is the sequel to the incident 
just cited. Phillidas, one of the patriots, has deceived the tyrant 
with his pretended friendship, and the latter is, upon this night, 
banqueting at Phil'idas’ palace with a company of his creatures. 
Here the patriots hope to surprise and overwhelm them in the midst 
of their drunken debauch, provided that the plan carries. But the 
insult of the boy without the palace is rumored about at the tables, 
and the merriment suddenly ceases. Phillidas succeeds in diverting 


11764, 
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the minds of his guests, and the drinking goes on. Suddenly a 
soldier enters and reports to the tyrant that rumors are current in 
the city of soldiers being smuggled in at the gates, and of conspirators 
concealed at the house of Charon. Again there is a hush, and this 
time genuine alarm, with consequent danger for the plot. Phillidas 
cleverly suggests that enemies have started the rumors to disturb 
the feast. The drunken company agrees this time less readily, 
until Archias commands the arrest of Charon, and the searching of 
his house. Here, then, is the end. All will be discovered. Again 
Phillidas gains time, by offering to go himself to make the arrest. 
Thus he appears suddenly among the conspirators. His unexpected 
presence is enough to arouse intense agitation, a fit beginning for a 
significant report. Starting with this degree of excitement, each 
succeeding episode of the above report heightens the tenseness of 
the suspense. And as Phillidas suddenly concludes: “Nun sprich, 
was willst du thun?” one feels that while the words are not so con- 
fused or excited, the situation has step by step become desperate 
until there seems to be no way to turn with hope of anything else 
than death. Here the gradation of interest is secured by combining 
into one report a succession of incidents belonging to the action, 
each one of which renders the situation more desperate than its 
predecessor. 

Lessing carefully leads up to a report in Emilia Galotti, Act III, 
scene i. Marinelli prefaces the report of his new plan for securing 
possession of Emilia by clever diplomacy until the beginning of his 
communication is emphasized by the sound of a shot from without. 
With Lessing little is said or done for effect only; the action is rapid, 
and, the suspense raised by this report, goes quickly over to the 
report by the assassin, Angelo, all of which belongs to the full account 
of the occurrence, and closes the incident of the attack for us. 

Even Bodmer in his stiff, laborious way makes use of this tech- 
nique in Act IV of his Brutus.' 

Of the examples just cited, Weisse uses the reports to communicate 
the chief action of the play; Lessing subordinates all to the action, 

1 For Bodmer’s dramas compare his Neue theatralische Werke, I. Band (Lindau 
im Bodensee, 1768); ‘‘Politische Schauspiele’’ (1768); ‘‘Der Vierte Heinrich, Kaiser, 


und Cato der Aeltere, oder der Aufstand der rémischen Frauen. Zwey politische Dramata”’ 
(1768). 
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every important step of which he causes us to see. Lessing uses as 
careful, and a more successful, technique for the important parts 
of the action as his predecessors did for the emphatic incidents. 

The use of excitement in reports has been discussed in part; the 
gradation of interest up to or down from a climax, and why and how 
this technique is employed. There remains to examine the more 
mechanical means used to secure the effect of excitement. 

The mechanical means of lending excitement to a report are 
of various kinds and of various degrees of effectiveness. “ Flieh, 
edler Greis! Schmach, Knechtschaft, Tod Umringen dich! Beflii- 
gelt eilen sie; Entflieh!”! In these first words of the tribune to 
Servilius, (a) the short sentence urges a single thought, “flee” 
(b) the meter assists the thought (Schmach, Knechtschaft, Tod); 
(c) the use of exclamations and, in the printed text, of exclamation 
marks, and the repetition of the important word “Entflieh!” 
assist. The answer of Servilius interrupts, with exclamation and 
questions; now follows a report with several ideas in confusion; 
after a second interruption, half exclamation, half question, succeeds 
the narrative in more connected form, changing quickly to the 
historical present for vividness, using mostly short sentences; several 
times requiring a dash as the sign of a break in the thought, with 
here and there an exclamation. The means already enumerated 
are the ones chiefly used in the reports examined: short sentences, 
bearing one thought at a time, meter and choice of words, use of 
exclamations, repetition of important words for suspense, interrup- 
tions in the form of urgent questions or exclamations, confused oxpene- 
sion of thought, use of dash, use of historical present. 

The employment of such mechanical means increases the effective- 
ness over such a passage as: “ Noch einmal, Herr, Entbrennt der 
Kampf, vor unsers Lagers Wall, . . . .”? which introduces a call 
to arms, is intended therefore to be excited and exciting, is so in 
content, but to the ear is as melodious as a hymn. 

The element of excitement is introduced into almost all reports 
of any length, from the stiff, formal plays of Gottsched and his fol- 
lowers to the revolutionizing plays of Lessing and those of his imi- 
tators. This is true in large part of comedy as well as of tragedy, 

1 Brawe, Brutus, IV, ii. 2 Ibid., IV, ix. 
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from the Testament' of Frau Gottsched on. The difference is in the 
skilfulness, rather than in the technique applied. Instances of more 
successful application of this technique occur only here and there in 
this period. For instance, in Bodmer’s Pelopidas, II, ii, it is reported 
that a messenger from the tyrant is at the door inquiring for Charon, 
the chief conspirator. There is a rapid succession of short sentences. 
II, vi should be exciting, but there is little internal evidence. The 
quotations are direct in all cases: “Und Phillidas fuhr fort: ‘Hast 
du nichts gewisses gehért,’’’ etc.; but the sentences are rather long, 
with too many subordinate clauses to be effective. In Gebler’s 
Adelheid, I, vi, the impetuous passion of Hedwig asserts itself and 
carries us easily through an uninterrupted speech of fifteen lines. 
There are no exclamations in her statement; her remarks are a 
rapid succession of crisp short sentences, each one well directed. 
No words are wasted. In later reports a different technique is 
used: in IV, vi, Dahlen trembles with uneasiness and dread when he 
knows that Adelheid has received a letter. “Ha! Meine Furcht 
trifft zu.—Es ist geschehen. Eine Todespost!—Ach; Christine! 
zittere sie mit mir.”” Now we hear a cry from the next room, and 
Adelheid has fainted. Then follows commotion, and Christine’s 
excited report (after her return) about her mistress. There is much 
use of dash and exclamation mark. Other reports are similar: 
V, i, “. ... und der gnidige Herr, der bey meiner Erzahlung 
blasz wie der Tod wurde! wiitend nach Dahlen’s Zimmer lief!” 
Here the sentences are not complete. Or, V, ii, “Ha, er entfiihrt 
sie!—seine Zimmer leer; kein Gerithe, kein Bedienter; alles fort, 
in der Stille fort; hinter dem Garten der Wagen bestellt !—Umsonst! 
Ihr entrinnt nicht! ... .” ete. 

To choose perhaps the best example of this technique of the whole 
period, compare Emilia’s report of the meeting with the Prince in the 
church. Here again Lessing’s technique excels, because it is based 
upon human nature. We hears and feel the human being, not the 
words alone. The mechanical technique is similar in many respects 
to that of the passage from Brutus referred to above.? Brevity of 
expression at first, secured by choice of a word implying much: 
“Wohl mir!”; the use of exclamations, the repetition of important 





! Published in 1745; written in 1743 2p. 21. 
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words: “Ist er....,” and the confusion in expression—all 
these means are found to be applied with the highest skill. But 
these externals, while none the less effective, are forgotten in our 
human interest in the individual, Emilia. 

As to the nature of the excitement thus produced, notice that 
almost always, except in Lessing’s later dramas, the excitement is 
synonymous with vivacity or activity, rather than the result of 
suspense. For instance, an eye-witness comes from the scene of 
action, and in his report the signs of physical excitement appear in 
his words—the excitement or incoherency of unusual activity, 
rather than the uncertainty of suspense or of mental disquietude. 

Lessing begins here and advances. Emilia opens the scene in 
extreme physical agitation. She rushes in with wild looks and 
anxious confusion, accompanied by rapid movements, throws back 
her veil, and then casts herself into her mother’s arms. This uneasi- 
ness communicates itself to her language. But back of this physical 
excitement, one feels here a high degree of mental disquietude, 
which arouses the eager desire in our minds to know the cause. 
This suspense is appreciably increased when the wished-for communi- 
cation is postponed for nearly a page, until Emilia finds the neces- 
sary self-command in response to her mother’s injunction: “ Fasse 
dich!—Sammle deine Gedanken so viel dir méglich.—Sag’ es mir 
mit eins, was dir geschehen!” Here the interest of the reader is 
psychologically, not merely mechanically, aroused and sustained, 
and the excited form of the dialogue has its origin, not in physical 
agitation alone, but to a great extent in the mental state of the heroine. 

Brief mention of some details of the mechanical technique dis- 
cussed above may be justified. 

The historical present is used only here and there. Curiously 
enough, the examples noted are in plays of earlier date, e.g., Kriiger’s 
Vitichab, and Brawe’s Brutus. Lessing in Miss Sara, Minna, and 
Emilia avoids the historical present even in long reports, where we 
might naturally expect to find it. 

Ezxclamations are very common in reports throughout this period. 
But later the use made of them changes greatly. Occasionally, as in 
Vitichat, they are employed early in the period, to show real excite- 
ment, in the report as elsewhere throughout the drama. But often, 
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as in Gottsched’s Cato, exclamations are very stilted. Otherwise, 
as in Bodmer’s plays, they are merely direct address to the gods, 
or the like: “Groszer Gott!” or “O Vater Romulus!” Actor- 
playwrights, such as Brandes, made frequent use of exclamations, 
although in many cases they are only distinguishable from declara- 
tive sentences by the presence of an exclamation mark. Those used 
in Lessing’s reports, in Emilia, for instance, are of the character of 
true exclamations, recognizable as such with or without distinguish- 
ing punctuation. 

Infrequent, too, is the use of rhetorical questions, all examples 
noted being in the early period when any means to the end of formal 
perfection, however pedantic, was eagerly seized upon. 

The evident development in the use of the dash is of interest. 
Gottsched uses none in the reports of Cato. Every sentence must 
be formally complete. Even among his immediate followers, how- 
ever, the dash makes its appearance. Ephr. Kriiger uses it fre- 
quently. In the camp of the enemy, Bodmer employs it often. 
But with few exceptions in these plays, the sentences, or at least 
the thoughts, are quite complete before the dash is introduced. That 
is, the break in the continuity of the thought cannot be said here to 
denote excitement or extreme agitation. Often the dash is quite 
meaningless, as used, not even indicating a break in the thought, and 
might as well be a comma or a period.! Compare on the other hand 
from Lessing’s Emilia: “Ist er, meine Mutter? Ist er [mir gefolgt]? 
. . . . Nein, dem Himmel sei Dank!” or “Eben hatt’ ich mich— 
weiter von dem Altare, als ich sonst pflege. ... . ” Here are the 
broken sentences of real emotion and excitement. 

Only here and there occurs repetition of a word or expression, at 
first in a somewhat rhetorical fashion for emphasis, later in Lessing 
directly for emphasis and suspense. Thus Vitichab, III, iv: “Ich 
bins .... nein! .... Ich! Ich Verrather bins, der dir den Sieg 
entwandt! Ja, ich wich . . . . Ich wich,” and the report follows 
of his desertion (Siegmar’s). Again, with less stiffness and more 
effectiveness, Brawe uses this technique in his Brutus, III, iv.’ 
He opens and closes the report with a decided “Nein!” and gains 
force for the second negative by letting it answer the three rhetorical 


1Cf. Brandes, Gasthof. 2 Cited above, p. 22. 
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questions just preceding, this being repetition of the rhetorical form 
if not of the words. In IV, ii the repetition “Flieh, edler Greis! 
. .. . Entflieh!” is emphatic. Compare here the uneasiness and 
suspense gained by repetition of words in Emilia’s report of her 
encounter with the Prince in the church (II, vi). 

For various reasons the author may prefer, instead of putting 
the whole into the mouth of one charatcer upon one occasion, to let 
him supplement his own report on a different occasion, repeating 
part or all, and adding details; or one or more characters may be 
detailed to assist the first one, either reporting jointly with him, or 
complementing and supporting his report by theirs. Thus in Kriiger’s 
Vitichab,! Fredegunde has made a full report to Vitichab of the 
treacherous plans of the plotters. In the third and fourth scenes 
of the same act we hear from Vitichab and Gundomad not only the 
confirmation of her report, but the further detail of the execution 
of the traitors, closing the episode. It may just suit the author’s 
purpose to show in this way that the same information is possessed 
by different persons. It may be his intention that each report shall 
correct something false about the preceding one, and shall add new 
information, more or less correct, as in Vitichab, III, iv, v,? IV, i, 
where the intention very clearly is to play upon the sensibilities by 
a succession of good and ill reports. Or the reports may supplement 
each other in such a way as to build up a complete situation in 
dramatic form,’ with introduction, rising action, and climax. 

In this last category belongs a situation in Bodmer’s Brutus‘ 
built up out of three scenes, based upon reports by Caesar, Antony, 
Calpurnia, and the priest or augur. The question is: Shall Caesar 
go down to the Capitol on that day? 

There is a general introduction in IV, i, to the whole situation. 
From the beginning the theme of the scene is the great event to 
happen upon that day, the crowning, and the actual and prospective 
circumstances. But the introduction of the subject of supernatural 
signs or omens is by a sudden and somewhat abrupt transition, 
separated from the foregoing by a dash. Antony has just finished 
a report about persons and events—facts, and thereupon predicts 


III, i; cf. above, p. 18. 3 See p. 23. 
2 Cf. above, p. 19. th. eh ee 
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a successful outcome of Caesar’s plans. Caesar answers, with abrupt 
change of topic: “Ich danke dir, Consul.—Wenn ich viel auf Prog- 
nostika hielte, so kénnte ich glauben dass mir Ungliick bevor- 
stiinde.—” And then he tells of his dreams and of the mysterious 
voices calling him. He has this on his mind, and it troubles him. 
Hence the abruptness. But when Antony undertakes to talk of 
such things, Caesar cuts him short in the middle of a sentence: 
Antony speaks of “Krieg in den Wolken, Regen von Blut—” 
omens seen in the preceding night. Here Caesar interrupts with a 
jest; when the earth gets a king, even the heavens express their 
astonishment. Then Antony with a bit of flattery determines 
Caesar’s resolve to make light outwardly of the whole matter. 
Caesar’s pride is appealed to: Ant.: “Du bleibst dir allemal gleich, 
ohne Furcht vor allen Elementen, und viel mehr Furcht einzujagen 
gebohren.” 

Next comes Calpurnia with her anxiety because of dreams. 
Caesar, manlike, is inclined to jest at her misgivings. Yet it is not 
pure jest. He says himself: “Es ist nicht leerer Scherz.’”’ Since 
a certain runaway, when his life was spared after a prayer breathed 
in the moment of danger, he has lived “wie die Ceremonien der 
Religion es befehlen.”” It is clear then that Caesar is not unimpressed 
by the events of the night. He is jesting at his own misgivings as 
well as at those of his wife. And at his wife’s request he calls the 
augur, again of course covering his action with a jest about being 
familiar with the priests’ game, having himself often “inspired” 
the augurs by means of generous gifts. 

The climax to the reports comes when the priest, his report of 
the auguries laughed at by Caesar, throws himself at the dictator’s 
feet and implores him not to disregard the warning, recounting in a 
long speech' the various wonders reported. Caesar still scoffs at 
all warnings and entreaties, but at the first loophole which presents 
itself, he decides to remain at home. His wife begs him to stay as 
a proof of his love for her. Here is something that he can do. The 
godlike Caesar refuses to be moved by omens or warnings; but to 
please his wife, and incidentally to show his power, he can cause the 
Senate to await his pleasure even to crown him. Or he may have 


1 Two-thirds of a page. 
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been secretly relieved to find some excuse to avoid what he believed 
to be impending danger, an excuse which would save his pride. 
For the Caesar of the play does not free himself from the charge of 
being susceptible to supernatural omens. The reports are inter- 
spersed with much entreaty and argument; yet they form the ground- 
work of the retarding moment, and produce a somewhat labored 
suspense. 

Supplementary reports may very effectively be used to conceal 
the narrative by not only parceling out the material to a number of 
individuals, but also by distributing the various contributions in 
wider intervals throughout a conversation. For example, in the 
younger Stephanie’s Deserteur' the men in the guard-house discuss 
in an off-hand way the desertion of the hero, Holbeck, one offering 
this, another that, bit of information, coming back to the subject 
from time to time as occasion wills. Marder, the officer of the guard, 
knows most about the official prosecution of the case; the men have 
more to report about the details of his capture. Weisbard, on guard 
at the door, reports the execution of the punishment upon the 
runaway. Thus the report proceeds quite spontaneously and 
naturally. 

Mention has already been made of reports where the author 
evidently attempts to avoid the effect of unconcealed narrative. 
Various means are used to cover the report. The news may be 
communicated indirectly, by the way merely. Or, in what is really 
a report, some other phase than the facts to be communicated may 
be emphasized in order to divert attention from the manner of com- 
municating the news. Or the dialogue may take on a conversational 
character, at first very crude. 

A few ponderous attempts at reports “by the way” are found in 
plays in the early part of this period. The method is to give the 
character a special message to deliver, and to let the remainder— 
the real report—seemingly come by chance. Thus in Vitichab, 
Fredegunde ostensibly comes to warn Adelheid to save Vitichab, 
whose life is threatened, but in the course of this communication her 
mind reverts to the scene of her father’s duel to the death with 
Tiberius, and, overwhelmed with grief, she describes how her brother 


1TII, i; written in 1773, printed in 1775. 
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attacked the murderer of his father, and the outcome. This, the 
real narrative, occupies over thirty lines of report, and is easily 
recognized in its true character through the slight mask. 

Again in the same play, for example: after the battle in which 
the Romans have been defeated, there is a generous strife between 
Vitichab and Rando, each assigning to the other the chief honors of 
the day. The report is inserted in the dialogue between the persons 
chiefly active in the occurrences. Vitichab thanks Rando for having 
saved his life and the victory, and offers him his own office of Herzog 
as his just due, thus indirectly reporting some details. The veiled 
report in Rando’s answer is more direct: “ Das Gliick war uns geneigt, 
der Feind ergriff die Flucht, Und deine Sicherheit war unseres 
Sieges Frucht. Durch unserer Aerzte Fleisz erholtest du dich wieder 

. »’ ete. At the last of his indirect account, the ostensible 
theme is again emphasized, namely, the friendly strife: “ Nun sprich; 
ob du mir noch dein Leben schuldig bist? Und ob der Deutschen 
Sieg durch mich erfochten ist?” thus completing the attempt of 
the author to cover up the narrative character of the report, by 
emphasizing some other phase of the conversation. 

In Bodmer’s plays the report often disappears under a deal of 
philosophizing, as in Brutus, III, iii. 

The most successful method of veiling the narrative in reports 
is by the use of conversational style of dialogue. This was attempted 
very early in comedy. Frau Gottsched succeeds in her Testament 
(1743) in producing a conversational style which is so “natural” 
as to be unpleasant or even coarse; but she is so successful in making 
the reports a part of the conversation that they lose all narrative 
effect. Thus one' report is inserted in the middle of a four-page 
scene, is begun and carried on in an off-hand conversational style, 
and is given by three persons in the same manner in which any group 
would recall an incident which they had witnessed together, the 
remarks of each speaker supplementing those of the others. Each 
expresses only one idea in a speech, as is commonly the case in rapid 
conversation. In earlier dramas of this period, in reports as else- 
where, a single speech was a whole paragraph. 

But even when elsewhere the conversation moves easily, the 


‘KOI, i. 
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technique may fail utterly in reports. In Ayrenhoff’s Postzug 
(1769), the scene is very well planned for conversation in groups at 
two tables, and between groups. But II, i, where the report of the 
dinner party is made, the author in true Alexandrine style intro- 
duces the steward (Verwalter), who reports in conversation with 
Lisette as they lay the tables for the after-dinner coffee. As the 
two spread the table covers, the “conversation” moves along, 
with just enough questions from Lisette to keep the report in progress, 
such as “Wie so?” “Na, und wie bezeigt sich der Brautigam 
dabey?” occurring between descriptions of two—seven lines from the 
Verwalter. This scene is important for the action, and had to be 
presented in some way by the author. So that we understand well 
enough what is meant when the steward says in leaving: “Nun weis 
Sie genug, Lisette, ich will wider hineingehen, sonst méchte mich 
die Herrschaft vermissen.”’ This again is true Alexandrine motiva- 
tion of the arrival and departure of characters on the stage. 

In many comedies after Minna von Barnhelm, the conversation 
is much better, in reports as elsewhere, especially in the works of 
actor-playwrights like Brandes and Stephanie the younger. 

Because of the serious nature of the subject, the dialogue of 
tragedy is more inclined to long speeches, comprehending more than 
one single thought. Yet the introduction through Miss Sara 
Sampson of the middle-class tragedy (biirgerliches Trauerspiel) 
meant progress in this direction because it introduced as material 
more of the everyday life, which can be discussed in conversational 
dialogue. In the report of Angelo to Marinelli in Emilia III, iv, 
we have completely the conversational style in reporting action. 


Mar. Und wie lief es sonst ab? 

Ana. Ich denke ja, recht gut. 

Mar. Wie steht es mit dem Grafen? 

Ana. Zu dienen! So, so!— Aber er musz Wind gehabt haben. 
Denn er war nicht so ganz unbereitet. ... . 


Briefly stated, there is sufficient evidence to show that, following 
early attempts resulting in a somewhat threadbare veiling of the 
narrative in reports, came a distinct advance with the use of the 
conversational style in reports; and that by the time of Lessing’s 
death this technique was successfully used not only in comedy but 
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also in tragedy. This was one phase of the development of the 
idea of truthful imitation (Nachahmung der Wahrscheinlichkeit) 
so much discussed at that time and not settled at the present day. 

The use of questions in the mechanism of reports is general through- 
out this period, but the technique changes essentially toward the 
last. By “question” is meant any sort of demand, not necessarily 
of the interrogative form. The question serves many purposes, 
thus: (a) to introduce reports, or (b) to develop the narrative even 
to the extent that the interrogator directs the whole report with 
his questions, or (c) to increase the excitement, or (d) to allow the 
bearer of the report time to collect himself. (e) “Questions” serve 
to break the monotony of long reports. Again, (f) questions often 
contain parts of the report in themselves, and require only to be 
confirmed by a word. 

To recall the division of reports made above: of the reports 
evidently considered indispensable by the author instead of direct 
presentation, three groups were found: (a) broad, frankly epic narra- 
tive, (b) embellished narrative, (c) concealed narrative. In addition, 
it appears that Lessing especially no longer felt bound by pedantic 
rules for presenting certain action only through the medium of 
reports. He followed his own keen sense of what was of human 
interest and of logical importance in the dramatic action. This 
he presented on the stage, and such reports as occur are required by 
reason, not by rule. 

Following these groups in the order named, it is noted that cer- 
tain kinds of questions are more commonly found in certain ones of 
these groups. Thus the broad narrative reports of the early type 
of drama are quite generally introduced by a direct invitation to 
impart the desired information. Thus in Bodmer’s Pelopidas, I, 
vi, Pelopidas demands (direct question) that Charon relate what 
befell him at the house of Phillidas. A report of a whole page fol- 
lows, without an interruption. Often in those plays in which the 
central characters are personages of high rank, the “question” 
takes the form of a direct command from a superior to his sub- 
ordinate. 

A notable exception to the introduction of reports by a direct 
demand for information is the case of Mortimer in Weisse’s Edward 
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III. Mortimer reports repeatedly, but in accordance with his 
réle as the “ manager” of the action, as the active character, he never 
waits to be asked, but uses his reports to drive other characters to 
action." 

In long reports with formal embellishment eager questions assist 
in increasing the excitement to a climax; or longer questions com- 
bined with remarks allow the bearer of the report time to collect 
himself for a calmer narrative.’ 

Among the first attempts to veil narrative may be reckoned the 
questions which themselves impart information. The listeners 
assist in the report as in Weisse’s Theben (1764), V, vi. Later, as 
the dialogue approaches the conversational style and single speeches 
become shorter, the “question,” often the direct question, is used 
to interrupt and break the monotony. A special use of the direct 
question is found, moreover, in Weisse’s Die Flucht (1770), III, i, 
and in Gebler’s Klementine (1771), IV, ix. In the Flucht Karl 
worms from his brother’s trusted servant, Joseph, the details of 
the plan for Sophie’s flight with Karl’s brother. Karl’s methods 
are those of a modern police inspector. First he threatens, then 
promises leniency. 


AM 6 + x so werde ich und mein Vater euch in Schutz nehmen.— 
Was wiszt ihr also? 

Jos. Je nun, der Major Worthall und meines Herrn Leutenant sind 
auf dem nachsten Dorfe. 

Karu. Ah! Gewisz, das Fraulein zu entfiihren?—Aber wie wollen 

sie ihr beykommen? 

Jos. Das weisz ich nicht. 

Kart. Auch nicht die Zeit, wie, wo, wann? 

Jos. Ich soll fiber Hals und Kopf dem Major einen Brief iiber- 
bringen..... 

Karu. Einen Brief? Einen Brief? Habt ihr ihn schon? 


And under threats he finally gains possession of the letter, which he 
opens. 

Similarly the broadly comic scene in Klementine. The police 
Kommissar is questioning Jakob, the respectful old house servant, 
concerning the identity of a gentlemen suspected of having sent 


27H, vi; IV, v. 2 Cf. p. 23. 
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the Italian poisons of which the Baron, the head of the house, has 
just died. 

Kommissar. Ist es eben der Fremde, der vor etlichen Monaten hier 
war? 

Jakos. Ja, Gestrenger Herr; doch spricht er jetzt deutsch, und tragt 
sich weltlich. 

Kommissar. Mit dem Klementine sich damals oft allein unterredete? 
{Klementine was suspected of having administered the poison to the 


[ Baron. } 

Jaxos. Ja, Eure Gestrengen, doch ich glaube, in allen Ehren. Er 
ist schon ein Mann bey Jahren. 

Kommissar. Darum fragt man euch nicht. 

Jaxon. Nein, Eure Gestrengen. 

Kommissar. Schweigt einmal mit euren Gestrengen. 

Jakos. Wie soll ich Sie sonst nennen? 

Kommissar. Antwortet jetzt einen Augenblick gescheid. Verlangte 
der Fremde mit Klementine zu sprechen? 

Jaxos. Er stieg im Wirtshause ab. Ich sasz mit Dalheims Fried- 
richen vor der Thiire; wir tranken zusammen eine Flasche Wein, um uns 
von der Angst zu erholen. Der fremde Herr sieht mich; seine erste 
Frage war, wie es dem Baron, wie es Klementine gienge? Ich sagte: 
schlecht; der eine ist schon ganz todt, die andere halb, er erschrak. Ich 
muszte ihm die véllige Geschichte erzihlen. Er begehrte mit Eurer— 
zu sprechen. Er wartet im Vorhause. 

Kommissar. Lasst ihn herein kommen (Jakob geht zur Mittelthiire ab) 


This citation illustrates as well to what extent the length of a 
report was increased, in order to preserve the indirectness and cir- 
cumstantiality characteristic of the old servant. 

In the fourth class of reports of this period, as illustrated in Less- 
ing, many such uses are made of questions as are described above.' 
But the technique is so refined that it loses all formality and is felt 
to belong naturally where it occurs. And the final more subtle 
step belongs again to Lessing. 

The interruptions of reports deserve notice. In some early plays’ 
reports, even long ones, are seldom interrupted. In Gottsched’s 
Cato the reports coming all eventually from French models, interrup- 
tions are moderately frequent,’ but not successful. In Ephr. 
Kriiger’s plays, however, there are many short interruptions in long 

' Emilia, I, vi; U1, i, ii, vi; IV, iii. 

?E.g., Pitschel’s Darius (1752). 3 Four times in a twenty-six line report. 
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reports. The long reports in Elias Schlegel’s plays are often inter- 
rupted. And this is true of longer reports generally. Sometimes 
these interruptions are quite of the nature of chorus interruptions 
in Greek plays.‘ Occasionally in metrical plays the interruptions 
come at regular intervals,? and are themselves of regular measure, 
two lines or four lines. 

Interruptions are sometimes drastic, as when in Melchior Grimm’s 
Banise the report of the soldier angers the Emperor, who interrupts 
him in the middle of a sentence by hewing at him with his saber. 

Later, in the real and near conversational style of report, the 
narrator may interrupt the active report by his own talkativeness, 
rambling from the theme and returning to it more than once in the 
course of one speech.* Or with a definite break in the connection, 
the narrator may turn from his own report to something else, as in 
Ayrenhoff’s comedy, Der Postzug, 1, xii. The affected and effeminate 
Graf v. Blumenkranz, who is incapable of any connected thought, 
or even of finishing properly one remark, interrupts his account of 
his terrible accident to recognize each member of the, assembled 
company, or to call for a mirror and to arrange his powdered wig 
and face. Such interruptions are largely for the purpose of characteri- 
zation. In Gebler’s Klementine, Lenore interrupts the narrative 
of the dry old court clerk continually. In harmony with her more 
impetuous character, she anticipates his remarks repeatedly by 
divining what he is about to say, and thus she robs him of his well- 
prepared climaxes, much to his disgust. 

GERICHTSSCHREIBER. ... . Von ohngefihr komme ich in die Kiiche 
und treffe Blanden an, der Pappiere in das Feuer wirft. Ich ziehe sie 
schnell heraus; sie waren zum Gliick nur hier und da versehrt. Es ist 
ein Testament, Bland erschrickt heftig. 

Lenore. Ohne Zweifel das rechte Testament des Barons. Ja, Gewisz! 
darinn wird nichts von einer Heyrath mit Blanden zu finden seyn. 

GericutsscHReIBeR. Geduld, Frau Lenore, das ist schon das zweyte 


mal, dasz Sie meine Erzihlung unterbricht. .... Also in meiner 
Erzaihlung fort zu fahren... . . 


1Cf. above, pp. 5 ff.; as an illustration compare Gottsched’s Agis. As a further 
illustration see Brawe’s Brutus, IV, ii, where the old man, the recipient of the news, 
expresses from time to time surprise, confusion, or astonishment. 

2E.¢., Weisse’s Theben, III, iii: 2+2+8+8+8+16 lines. 

3 Cf. Weisse, Der Misztrauische gegen sich selbst, II, iii. 
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In comedy the interruptions in the conversational style of reports 
occur early, in fact in Frau Gottsched’s own plays. The skilful 
handling of such interruptions develops with the other technique 
of conversation. Some of the more crude beginnings have been 
mentioned. 

Interruptions are by no means always indicated by the use of 
the dash, even where they cause a direct break in thought. 

The motivation of such interruptions of reports is, at the beginning 
of the period, superficial or altogether lacking. Here and there 
they are better founded, e.g., in Vitichab, Fredegunde’s most promi- 
nent characteristic throughout the play is anxiety for her loved 
ones, which prompts her numerous interruptions of reports. Lenore’s 
premature remarks in Klementine have their origin in her natural 
impetuosity. In Bodmer’s /talus, III, ii, iii, Suanhuita interrupts 
Alboin, whom she despises, out of anxiety, impatience, anger, grief. 
Cundilo she allows to speak for a long time uninterrupted, for he 
brings good news, he is a friend whom she respects. The interrup- 
tions which do occur here are expressions of relief, joy, rejoicing. 

In Lessing’s reports, interruptions are usually motivated by strong 
excitement. 

Enough has been said above to make it evident that Lessing’s 
use of reports has more foundation than that of his predecessors. 
Others followed formal pedantic rules as to what kinds of action 
could or could not be properly shown on the stage and, like Weisse 
when in Theben and in Krispus he changed the scene in the fifth 
act, they trembled at the least violation of precedent; whereas 
Lessing with perfect self-reliance admits action to the stage or chooses 
to report it, according to its relative importance in the dramatic 
structure of which it is a part. 

The use of the report once determined upon, the problem arises 
of motivating its appearance and conduct. Here also the progress 
is considerable within the period under discussion. In the early 
technique, many reports simply happen. To all intents and pur- 
poses they are purely accidental. To illustrate with an extreme 
example: when in Bodmer’s Tarquin, III, i, ii, the tyrant and his 
wife Tullia are in the last extreme of anxiety they’ admit that their 
only hope is the army miles away; at the word the general of that 
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army suddenly appears and tells them that the army has gone over to 
the new republic and will not support them, thus removing the last 
‘hope. The author supplies a quasi-motive later when he says that 
the general is here to report the new oath of the army to the senate. 
But in the first place, such motivation is tardy and obvious, and 
therefore unsatisfactory; and secondly, it is insufficient. At the 
best, accident plays too important a réle. Such groundless reports 
occur throughout this period. In Klementine, II, xi, there is no 
reason in the world why the two servants Jakob and Friedrich 
should be introduced in the scene by themselves. The author 
advances no reason. He simply desires to present certain matter in a 
certain light and suddenly introduces the report to serve his own 
purpose. 

With few exceptions such motivation as does appear is external 
and superficial in nature. There are frequent reports to a superior 
upon command. Compare Melchior Grimm’s Banise, or Pitschel’s 
Darius. Here military affairs are reported by military men. Or 
again persons report who have been charged with a duty. It is the 
exception when a report is psychologically as well as formally justi- 
fied. Moreover, reports are at times, considered alone, skilfully 
presented. But taken in their connection as parts of a drama they 
are without dramatic justification. In the matter of skilfull pres- 
entation, aside from motivation, there was great progress in the 
work of others as well as in that of Lessing. 

With Lessing the report is an organic part of the action. The 
foundation is carefully laid so that not only the use of a report upon 
a particular occasion, but the use and conduct of the particular 
report is thoroughly and psychologically motivated. Consider how 
correctly and carefully’ Marinelli’s report of his latest cowp has been 
planned and prepared for. 

In all the reports considered the action makes progress, but 
nowhere with more sureness and with less machinery than in Lessing’s 
dramas. 

4. Length of Individual Reports 

Many conditions work together to increase the length of individual 

reports. Brief mention of some of them follows. 


1 Emilia, III, i. 
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Note the differences between long reports among themselves. 
Some are nothing but report, giving full details and making no pre- 
tense or attempt at concealment; others, intended to be less purely 
narrative, have a different machinery for reporting. Now the 
“machinery” has to be included here as a part of the report, for 
that constitutes the manner of the report. The actual data communi- 
cated cannot be lifted out and considered without the setting. It is 
just the setting that is of interest, so that a garrulous person may 
require half a page with several speeches to convey to us information 
that conceivably could be given much more compactly. This effort 
to secure verisimilitude (Wahrscheinlichkeit) accounts for the length 
of many of the later reports. 

If the action reported is long or important or detailed, the report 
is usually long, even where the style of the author is terse and sug- 
gestive.' 

Attempts at elaborate technique, such as have been discussed 
above, to give the report dramatic effectiveness, usually resulted in 
greater length of the report. 

The elaborate diction of the Alexandrine plays carried through 
the reports gave them often bombastic emptiness; many words, 
little content. The possibilities for high-sounding phrases were 
exhausted. Thus, Cato, II, vii, the simple report is in effect com- 
plete in the last line of the report: “Und kurz: es zeiget sich ein 
allgemeiner Friede.” Yet this simple statement is expanded into 
eleven lines. 

More frequently in Bodmer’s plays than elsewhere, the reports of 
action are made the framework for moralizing and philosophizing 
remarks by the characters. For to Bodmer the expression of patri- 
otic sentiment and philosophy was the real end of play-writing. 
The introduction of so much reflection resulted in drawing out the 
length of the report. 

The growing use of conversational style in reports and the employ- 
ment of garrulous persons to recount action not seen on the stage 
indicate one phase of the attempt at truthful imitation (Wahrschein- 
lichkeit), which motivates in many cases the length of reports. Some 
characteristic of the bearer of the report is sufficiently emphasized 


1E.g., Emiiia, U, vi. 
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throughout the drama to give foundation to the length of his reports; 
so the talkative Frau Drummer in Der Misztrauische gegen sich 
selbst, the solicitous Fredegunde in Vitichab, the crafty and relent- 
lessly logical Ulysses in the Trojanerinnen, the unsophisticated and 
timorous Emilia, and others, both in the comedy and the tragedy. 
These characters consistently bear throughout the reports the traits 
which appear elsewhere in the drama, and which motivate to a 
certain degree the technique and therefore the length of the report. 
Such motivation gives a psychological justification of the length of 
reports. 

As to the length of individual speeches in reports, there seems to 
be a loose agreement with the character of the bearer of the report, 
greatly modified on occasion by the matter to be reported. Thus 
reports of soldiers are usually brief and pointed. But in Brawe’s 
Brutus’ the tribune’s one speech of thirty-five lines falls out of the réle. 

Here again, with the increased use of the conversational style, 
the tendency becomes apparent in the reports to make a single speech 
consist of one or two ideas rather than of a whole paragraph;? and, 
especially in Lessing, to present the essentials only of the report in 
words, but suggestively, leaving the rest to be felt by intuition, in 
place of broad narration. Compare, for instance, Angelo’s account 
of the attack on the carriage,* or Marinelli’s report of the arranged 
plan,‘ with the shepherd’s account in Elias Schlegel’s Orest® of 
Orest’s attack upon the herdsman’s boy. To be sure the marvelous 
terseness of Lessing’s diction in Emilia Galotti is characteristic only 
of himself, and is in some instances too epigrammatic to be natural. 
But just such an example was needed to counteract the tendency of 
the early dramatists to broad circumstantiality. 


5,6. The Number of Individual Reports; Their Extent Compared 
with That of the Whole Drama 


The number of reports, long or short, made use of, and the pro- 
portion of the reports to the whole drama depend upon both the 
subject-matter of the play and the technique chosen. 

LIV, ii. 

2? Even when the speech is long, the individual sentences composing it are short, 
and comparatively free from dependent clauses. The use of syncopated sentences is 
frequent. Cf. Emilia, II, vi. 

* Emilia, II, ii. ¢ Ibid., III, i. ‘II, v. 
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The proportion of the drama devoted to narrative presentation 
of action, counting in of necessity the machinery used in the technique 
of the report, varies greatly not only with different authors of the 
same period, but even in different plays of the same author. Thus 
Gottsched’s Cato contains about 75 lines, his Agis about 365 lines 
of report out of 1,500 hexameters. Ephr. Kriiger’s Vitichab has 
about 290 lines, his Mahomed IV about 115 lines of narrative. 
Melchior Grimm’s Banise uses only about 35 lines of report. Aside 
from his Karl von Burgund (one-fourth report), Bodmer’s plays vary 
in amount of report from one line in Timoleon (44 pages) to fourteen 
pages in Brutus (100 pages). Elias Schlegel’s plays, both comedies and 
tragedies, have little report, the comedy Der Geheimnissvolle heading 
the list with 68 lines. Chrn. Kriiger uses little. Weisse’s comedies 
range from nothing in four short ones to 50 lines in Der Projektmacher. 
In his tragedies 11 is the least and 177 the greatest number of lines. 

In Lessing’s early plays there is little report with the exception 
of Der junge Gelehrte, with about 90 lines. In Miss Sara there is 
somewhat more report, and in Emilia much more. 

Shallow imitators as well as careful students of Lessing vary 
greatly in this regard. The young Goethe in his Gétz makes very 
great use of the narrative. The actor Brandes uses comparatively 
little, and the younger Stephanie likewise. 

Thus not much regularity can be discovered in the proportion of 
reports to the whole drama. More can be said of the number and 
proportion of long and short reports, in the plays mentioned above, 
for instance. For in general it is true that the proportion of long 
reports tends to become smaller with the tendency to introduce 
conversational technique, especially in comedy. However, very 
long reports occur at times, as in Emiiia, II, vi. But in Gebler’s 
Adelheid or in his Klementine there are many short communications. 
Not much more than a general tendency becomes clear here. 

More distinctly noticeable is the inclination to distribute reports 
over more space, or throughout a conversation, rather than to intro- 


duce them as a compact narrative. 
7. Distribution of Reports in the Drama 
It is of interest to note how reports are distributed in the drama, 


whether they are scattered uniformly throughout the whole drama, 
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or especially grouped in some particular act or scene, or at the begin- 
ning or end of act or scene; and what principles, if any, govern such 
distribution. This applies also to the parceling out of details of one 
and the same report to several individuals, extending through several 
scenes, thus making one report consist of a group of partial reports. 

It seems to be only accidental that reports should occur with 
approximately the same frequency in the different scenes of the 
same act, or in the different acts, excluding the “exposition.” Such 
division seldom occurs. The usage appears to be: where there is 
much action there are either many or long reports. This is natural 
in a time when the stage presented the feelings of individuals under 
certain circumstances rather than their action under those conditions. 
This principle applies to Gottsched and his followers, to Bodmer, 
to Cronegk, to Wieland and Klopstock, in large measure to Weisse 
(with the exception in a certain sense of Jean Calas), as well as to 
Lessing’s early dramas. Elias Schlegel must be reckoned as belong- 
ing to this list also. 

Further it is characteristic of the French Alexandrine drama and 
hence of most of the German drama during the first half of this 
period! that much of the so-called action occurs at the very last of 
the play, in the fifth act, indeed. Thus in Weisse’s Richard III, 
of a total of 11 reports of 177 lines in all, 8 reports and 138 lines are 
found in Act V. In Gottsched’s Agis, of a total of 330 lines reported, 
135 arein Act V. Of these 32 are in the very last scene. This is very 
natural, for the fate of the king had to be reported to his anxiously 
waiting wife, not to mention the audience. The same principle 
holds true of Gottsched’s Cato, of Pitschel’s Darius, of Kriiger’s 
Vitichab, and of his Mahomed. Here about as much is reported in 
Act V as elsewhere altogether. In Gebler’s Adelheid 5 reports of 24 
lines occur in Act V, more reports and more lines than elsewhere. 
In his Klementine there is nearly twice as much report in V as in III, 
the next inrank. Thus although Gebler’s tragedies are prose, and an 
attempt is made at extreme verisimilitude in conversation in reports 
and elsewhere, Gebler seems to be overcome by the mass of detail, and 
where there is most detail, there he makes the most use of reports. 


So much was the fifth act burdened with “action,” that in spite 


1 Especiaily before 1755. But such conservative writers as Weisse continued this 
practice for many years after the appearance of Miss Sara Sampson. 
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of a change of scene in that act, more had to be reported still than in 
the other acts. In the often-cited Agis of Gottsched, the end came 
elsewhere than on the stage and had to be reported; likewise in Weisse’s 
Richard III. But this was felt to be less effective than to have the 
end seen upon the stage. Weisse therefore changes the scene in 
the last act of the Befreyung von Theben. But even then he uses 
three reports, in all 72 lines, to gather up the threads and close the 
action. In his Krispus, published the same year (1764), he actually 
takes us into the prison to the deathbed of Krispus. But here we 
still have two reports of 16 lines in all. 

Depending upon the principle stated above that most “dramatists” 
of this period preferred to present the sensations rather than the 
action of men, ‘is the following detail of technique, often made use 
of. A part of the action occurs elsewhere than on the stage and is 
reported by some character with many words and much show of 
sentiment, frequently calling out expressions of like nature from the 
hearers. Plans are then made for further action, which in its turn 
takes place elsewhere than on stage, only to be reported back to a 
similar consultation. Since in this period the division of a play into 
scenes corresponded with the entrance or exit of a character, it 
follows that when this person comes to bring a report, the report 
naturally comes early in the scene. Thus to cite one example for a 
great many: in Pitschel’s Darius (1752), scene after scene is opened 
by a report: II, i; III, i, ii, iii; IV, ii, iv, vi; V, i, ii, iii. The few 
words of introduction serve, where they occur, as transitions from 
what has just preceded to the report itself. A number of these 
reports furnish the material and determine the character of the whole 
scene, and often of the whole situation consisting of several scenes. 

This last principle is more evident in reports which open acts 
and in doing so furnish the energy and determine the direction of 
the action for the given act. In Darius, cited above, notice that 
Acts, II, III, V open with reports, and these reports are among the 
longest and most important of the play. In Gottsched’s Agis, 
of 90 lines of report in the second act, 78 lines occur in scene i; 
out of 54 in Act IV, 35 are in the first scene; and of 135 in V, 85 are 
found at the beginning of the act. The reason is simple. The 
division into acts corresponds to stages in the working out of the 
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action. In these older dramas the division was rather into situa- 
tions calling for the expression of sentiment of some kind. The 
natural starting-point of such situations or successions of minor 
situations would be some new and important event, some coup of 
the enemy, a battle, a duel, or the like. Hence a long report at the 
beginning of the divisions into acts, describing the important action 
which motivates the succeeding situation. Thus in Brawe’s Brutus! 
a report of two lines by the old man, Senilius, introduces us to a new 
part or division of the action, the battle itself. This short report 
is complemented by the long one in the following scene, and the 
subject of the battle, then, fills the whole act. 

Lessing in his Emilia Galotti has refined this technique essentially 
and in two instances uses the report to give the ground tone, the 
theme of a whole act. Act III opens, after an introduction, with 
a report of Marinelli’s new scheme to gain possession of the person 
of Emilia; and the whole act concerns itself with just that, and stops 
as soon as possible after that is effected, namely, when Claudia 
rushes into the inner room to join her daughter; as soon as possible, 
because it would have been impossible to close the situation before 
Claudia as well as Count Appiani had been temporarily disposed of. 
Act V opens with Marinelli’s report of Odoardo’s attempts to con- 
trol himself before re-entering the house to regain possession of his 
daughter, and his unsuccessful effort to this end entirely fills out 
the fifth act. 

Moreover, Lessing made these reports more concrete and effective 
by the introduction of some action observed from the stage. This 
point will be taken up under the discussion of “alarms,” so called. 

This instance may be used to illustrate in what way and how 
fundamentally Lessing’s technique of reports differed from that of 
his predecessors. While retaining the older technique where it was 
serviceable, he removed the emphasis from unimportant externalities 
to vital, human interests, from wordy expression of sentiment to 
the reality of action, from the reflection of completed action, in the 
feeling of individuals, to the actual stress of conflict. He gave an 
inner motivation to the forms which he retained. In determining 
what shall be reported and not seen in his later dramas, there is 
evident the same keen power of discernment of that which is essential, 
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as will be seen later. In this particular detail of technique Lessing 
uses the report effectively to introduce the ensuing action of the divi- 
sion or act. His predecessors generally used the report at the begin- 
ning of the act not simply to make a new stage or new turn of the 
action but primarily to present the action itself. 

Much less often than at the beginning of scenes, occur reports 
at the end of scenes. Such technique is more difficult, inasmuch 
as more skill is required to lead up to a well-prepared climax than to 
come forth bluntly with the news, and let the situation work itself 
out as it will. In the report of Gundomad, already referred to in 
Kriiger’s Vitichab, there is a formal approximation to this technique, 
when Gundomad, approaching the camp of the Germans sadly, 
with news of victory but also of the death of Vitichab, is at first 
reproached with being a coward fleeing from the battle. After this 
a dialogue ensues between him and Siegmar, in which he upbraids 
the latter for bringing false news. Here and there the victory is 
indicated, but the full report comes only toward the end.' 

Contrast with this rather superficial technique the diabolical 
cleverness of Marinelli? as he first drives the prince to despair, then 
secures permission to undertake any measure which will be effective, 
with the pledge in advance of immunity from punishment in case 
of unfortunate event. And just in time. For almost immediately 
a shot is heard, and Marinelli’s plan, already put into effect, is 
reported as it is being executed. Here is no mere attempt at formal 
climax, by leaving an important communication till it has been 
carefully prepared for; on the contrary, the psychological interest 
grows with the presentation. 

More often than at the end of scenes, reports occur in the last 
scenes of acts. Again to cite one example for all: in Weisse’s Richard 
III, we learn V, vi, that Richmond has beaten Richard’s army in 
battle, but it is only with the appearance of Richmond himself for 
the first time, in the very last scene, that we hear of the death of 
Richard—a tame account as compared with Shakespeare’s Richard III. 

W. R. Myers 

Miami UNIvVersiITy, Oxrorp, OxIOo 

‘TI, v. ? Emilia, III, i. 


[T'o be continued] 
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ELCKERLIJC-EVERYMAN: THE QUESTION OF 
PRIORITY! 


I will present first some arguments from the versification of the 
plays, Dutch and English, which Professor Logeman has noted, 
without, however, emphasizing them as strongly as they seem to 
deserve. 

1. Throughout the plays, with very rare exceptions, when the 
Dutch has a line of verse divided between two speakers, the English 
has regularly a full rhymed line in place of each portion. This 
points strongly to the priority of the Dutch, expecially when one 
considers that in general the correspondence of English and Dutch is 
a line-for-line correspondence and that in the Dutch these fractional 
lines begin at the left margin of the page, exactly as the full lines 
do. Apparently the English translator has treated every line of 
his original as a full line, without regard to length or lack of rhyme. 
This conclusion, probable as it is, is made practically certain by the 
curious relationship of Ev. 114-18, Hl. 99-101. 


Ev. I know the not what messanger arte thou 
Deth. I am dethe that no man dredeth 
For eueryman I rest and none spareth 
For it is goddes commanndement 
That all to me sholde be obedyent. (Ev. 114-18). 


1 About a year ago I presented to the Philological Club of the University of Chicago 
some evidence which seemed to me to settle this much-discussed question. Professor 
Wood became interested in the subject and a few days later sent me a letter supporting 
my view with entirely new arguments. As the evidence used by both of us had been 
overlooked or inadequately presented by our predecessors, we decided to publish a joint 
article. Our announcement to this effect brought a letter from Professor Logeman 
asking if we had seen his latest discussion of the subject; and I had to reply that, as the 
reviews of it had indicated that it contained nothing new, I had failed to order it upon its 
appearance and had later forgotten it. Professor Logeman had the kindness to send me 
a copy of his discussion; and I found that it contained much that was new and important 
—enough, indeed, in my opinion to settle the question of priority definitely and finally; 
see especially the following pages of his discussion (‘‘Elckerlyk-Everyman. De vraag 
naar de Prioriteit opnieuw onderzocht,’’ Gand, 1902): 10, 11, 13, 16, 40, 41, 59, 76, 119, 
120, 122, 123. Unfortunately, as it seems to me, Professor Logeman, in his attempt at 
an entirely objective treatment, has buried his decisive arguments under a mass of inter- 
esting, but indecisive and sometimes erroneous, discussions; and this is the reason why 
his pamphlet was not recognized as containing the final words on the subject. Under 
the circumstances, therefore, it seemed advisable to Professor Wood and myself to pub- 
lish our contributions to the discussion. 
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El. Wie bist du bode 


Die doot. Ick ben die doot die niemant en spaert. 
Maer elckerlyck sal bi 
Gods beueele doen rekeninghe mi. (EI. 99-101). 


The lines are wrongly divided in the Dutch and the effect of the 
wrong division is perceptible in the English. The lines should read: 


El. Wie bist du, bode ? 


Die doot. Ick ben die doot, 
Die niemant en spaert, maer elckerlyck sal bi 
Gods beveele doen rekeninghe mi. 


The curious condition metrically of Ev. 87-100 becomes easily 
explicable when viewed in this light, and affords support to the 
theory here advanced. Other striking passages might be cited, 
but these may suffice.’ 

2. Professor Logeman calls attention (pp. 156-57) to the fact 
that in two places the Dutch has very complicated stanza-forms, 
in 549-77 three elaborately rhymed stanzas with a refrain, in 837-53 
two triolets.2, The English passages corresponding to these do not 
present any notable variations from the prevailing rather irregular 
mode of rhyming. It seems hardly possible that a translator would, 
or indeed could, have erected on the basis of the English such elabo- 
rate structures as these stanzas and triolets, whereas nothing would 
be simpler or more likely than that a translator, with the Dutch 
before him, should overlook or disregard the elaborate structural 
features of his original. Compare the passages: 


1See Logeman’s Index, under ‘“‘Typografiese dispositie als bron van verkeerde 
vertaling.’’ 


2 Logeman is wrong, I think, in excluding from these triolets ll. 840, 842, 843, and 
ll. 848, 850, 851. They form integral parts of the triolets. And the precisely similar 
distribution of the speeches of Elckerlijc and Duecht in the two triolets is an argument of 
no little weight that we have in the Dutch passage an original composition rather than a 
translator's modification. 

The three stanzas (Zl. 549-77) were apparently intended to be exactly alike in 
structure; the second and the third are, with the slight but certain emendations of scat 
to saet in 558 and wilt . . . . ontfaen to wel . . . . ontfaet in 564; the first lacks a line 
after 555, and ll. 549-51 do not conform to the rhyme-scheme of the other two stanzas. 
As there is considerable evidence that corruptions are present in the Dutch text in several 
places, it is possible that this stanza is badly corrupted; but it is equally possible that it 
was not written correctly in the first place. 
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O levende leven! o hemels broot! 
550 O wech der waerheyt! o godlic wesen, 
Die nederquam, wt sijns vaders schoot 
In een suver maecht gheresen, 
Omdat ghi elckerlijc wout ghenesen, 
Die Adam onterfde bi Yeven rade! 
555 O heylighe triniteyt wtghelesen, 
Wilt mi vergheven mijn mesdade, 
Want ic begheer aen u ghenade! 


O godlije tresoer, 0 coninclije saet! 
O alder werelt toeverlaet! 

560 Specie der engelen sonder versaden! 
Spiegel der vruecht daert al aen staet, 
Wiens licht hemel ende aerde beslaet, 
Hoort mijn roepen, al yst te spade! 

Mijn bede wel inden troen ontfaet! 

565 Al bin ic sondich, mesdadich, ende quaet, 
Scrijft mi int boeck, des hemels blade, 
Want ic begheer aen u ghenade! 


O Maria, moeder des hemels almachtich, 
Staet mi ter noot bi voordachtich! 
570 Dat mi die viant niet en verlade, 
Want nakende is mi die doot crachtich! 
Bidt voer mi dijnen sone voerdachtich, 
Sodat ic mach gaen inden rechten pade, 
Daer die wegen niet en sijn onrachtich. 
575 Maect mi uwes kints rije delachtich, 
Sodat ic in sijn passie bade, 
Want ic begheer aen u ghenade! 


O eternall God! O hevenly fygure! 

O way of ryghtwysnes! O goodly vysyon, 
Whiche descended downe in a vyrgyn pure, 
Bycause he wolde every man redeme, 

585 Whiche Adam forfayted by his dysobedyence! 
O blessyd god-heed electe and hye deuyne, 
Forgyve my grevous offence; 

Here I crye the mercy in this presence! 


O ghostly treasure! O raunsomer and redemer! 
590 Of all the worlde hope and conduyter! 
Myrrour of Ioye, foundatour of mercy, 
Whiche enlumyneth heven and erth therby, 
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Here my clamorous complaynt, though it late be! 

Receyve my prayers unworthy in this hevy lyfe;' 
595 Though I be a synner moost abhomynable, 

Yet let my name be wryten in Moyses table! 


O Mary, praye to the Maker of all thynge 
Me for to helpe at my endynge, 
And save me fro the power of my enemy, 
600 For deth assayleth me strongly; 
And, Lady, that I may by meane of thy prayer 
Of your sones glory to be partynere, 
By the meanes of his passyon I it crave. 
I beseche you helpe my soule to save! 


Elckerlije 
Mi dunct, wacharmen! wij moeten voert 
835 Rekeninghe doen ende ghelden mijn scult, 


Want mijn tijt is schier vervult. 
Neemter exempel aen, alle diet hoort ende siet, 


Ende merct, hoet nu al van mi vliet; 
Sonder mijn duecht [die] wil met mi varen! 
Duecht 
840 Alle aertsche dinghen zijn al niet. 
Elckerlije 
Doch merct, hoet nu al van mi vliet! 
Duecht 
Schoonheyt, cracht, vroescap dat hem liet, 
Tgheselscap, die vrienden ende magen waren. 
Elckerlije 
Nu merct, hoet nu al van mi vliet; 
845 Sonder mijn duecht die wil mit mi varen! 


Ghenade, coninc der enghelenscharen! 
Ghenade, moeder gods, staet mi bi! 
Duecht 
Ic sal mi puer voer gode verclaren. 
Elckerlije 
Ghenade, conine der enghelenscharen! 


1 Perhaps we should read in 593, 594: though it be late and in this hevy state. 
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850 


865 


870 


875 


Duecht 
Cort ons die pine, sonder verswaren 
Maect ons deynde los ende vri! 
Elckerlije 


Ghenade, concinck der enghelenscharen! 
Ghenade, moeder gods, staet mi bi! 


In uwen handen, vader, hoe dat si, 
Beveel ic u minen gheest in vreden; 
Ick vare metter duecht. 


Every Man 


Me thynke, alas! that I must be gone, 

To make my rekenynge and my dettes paye; 
For I se my tyme is nye spent awaye. 

Take example, all ye that this do here or se, 
Here they that I love best do forsake me 
Excepte my good dedes that bydeth truely. 


Good Dedes 
All erthly thynges is but vanyte; 


Beaute strength and dyscercyon do man forsake, 
Folysshe frendes and kynnesmen that fayre spake; 
All fleeth save good dedes and that am I. 
Every Man 
Have mercy on me, God moost myghty! 
And stande by me, thou moder & mayde, holy Mary! 
Good Dedes 


Fere not, I wyll speke for the. 


Every Man 
Here I crye God mercy. 


Good Dedes 


Shorte oure ende and mynysshe our payne 
Let us go and never come agayne. 
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Every Man 


880 In to thy handes lorde my soule I commende 

Receyve it lorde that it be not lost 

As thou me boughtest so me defende 

And save me from the fendes boost 

That I may appere with that blessyd hoost 
885 That shall be saved at the day of dome 

(In manus tuas) of myghtes moost 

For ever (Commendo spiritum meum). 


Careful comparison of the Dutch and the English in each case 
will, I think, lead inevitably to the conclusion that the Dutch is the 
original and the English the translation. It will be noted that the 
stanzaic structure of the first Dutch passage has left traces of itself 
in the English, but it is not certain that the Englishman recognized 
fully the elaborate form from which he was translating. It is easy 
to explain the relations of the two passages if the Dutch be the origi- 
nal. It is hardly possible to do so, I think, upon the contrary suppo- 
sition. The case in connection with the passage containing the 
triolets is, if anything, even stronger. It seems very clear in this 
case that the Englishman did not understand the metrical structure 
of the Dutch and attempted to avoid what he must have regarded as 
its unskilful repetitions by omitting some lines, transposing others, 
and giving a variant translation to others upon their reappearance. 
Further discussion of these passages seems unnecessary and we may 
pass to some evidence of a different nature. 

3. In Ev. 519 ff. Good dedes tells Everyman that she has a sister 
called Knowlege, which shall go with and help him. In 1. 527 the 
pronoun used to refer to Knowlege is he (and none of the English 
editions have any variant). In the Dutch Kennisse is called suster 
in 485 and is consistently referred to as feminine. If this error 
stood alone in the English, it would perhaps not be very convincing, 
but a similar error occurs a little farther on. In Ev. 539 editions 
B and L have holy man Confession (and there is good reason for 
believing these editions to be the most authoritative). In 541 the 
pronoun referring to Confession is him, in 544 it is he, notwithstanding 
which Shryfte (or Confession) is addressed as the Mother of Salvaycyon. 
In this instance again the Dutch is consistent throughout. It may, 
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of course, be argued that the Dutchman has in translating corrected 
an error which he found in his original. If so, he has by a fortunate 
coincidence found names for these characters which have the gram- 
matical gender called for by the original conception. It seems much 
more likely that the Englishman, with his vision limited to the lines 
immediately before him, has translated thoughtlessly and without a 
clear recollection of the fundamental conceptions. 

A more remarkable passage of a slightly different nature occurs 
in Ev. 728-72 (El. 697-742). The situation is this. Everyman goes 
out (i.e., behind the stage) to receive the sacraments of communion 
and extreme unction. It is clear from the Dutch (ll. 697-700) that 
he goes out after 1. 700 and that the long conversation between Vijf 
sinnen and Kennisse is intended not merely to edify the audience 
but to occupy their attention during the absence of Elckerlije. 
The English translator has not clearly understood the situation, and 
instead of dismissing Everyman after 1. 731 (which is a bad trans- 
lation of the corresponding Dutch line) allows him to remain during a 
considerable part of the discussion. He is, indeed, addressed directly 
in |. 747, and the reader of the English who had not the Dutch text 
before him might well suppose that Everyman was present through- 
out the whole of this discourse but for the fact that his re-entry is 
noticed in |. 769. This instance of the failure of the English trans- 
lator to understand clearly the general situation of his original seems 
to me unmistakable and sufficient of itself alone to settle the ques- 
tion as to the priority of the two versions. I do not believe that 
anyone can read the passages in question carefully without coming 
to this conclusion. The following extracts will suffice to set forth 
the situation. 

Every Man 
Fayne wolde I receyue that holy body, 
And mekely to my ghostly fader I wyll go. 


V. Wyttes 


Every-man, that is the best that ye can do. 
731 God wyll you to salvacyon brynge, 

For preesthode excedeth all other thynge. 

To us holy serypture they do teche, 

And converteth man fro synne heven to reche. 
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JoHN MatTrHEews MANLY 


God hath to them more power gyven 

Than to ony aungell that is in heven. 

With.v. wordes he may consecrate 

Goddes body in flesshe and blode to make, 

And handeleth his maker bytwene his handef[s]. 

The preest byndeth and unbyndeth all bandes 

Both in erthe and in heven. 

Thou mynystres all the sacramentes seven; 

Though we kysse thy fete thou were worthy. 

Thou arte surgyon that cureth synne deedly, 

No remedy we fynde under god 

Bute all onely preesthode. 

Every-man, god gave preest[es] that dygnyte 

And setteth them in his stede amonge us to be. 

Thus be they above aungelles in degree. 
Knowlege 

If preestes be good it is so suerly. 

But whan Iesu hanged on the crosse with grete smarte, 

There he gave out of his blessyd herte 

The [seven] sacramentfes] in grete tourment; 

He solde them not to us, that lorde omnypotent, 

Therefore saynt peter the apostell dothe saye 

That Iesus curse hath all they 

Whiche god theyr savyour do by or sell, 

Or they for ony money do take or tell. 

Synfull preestes gyveth the synners example bad; 

Theyr chyldren sytteth by other mennes fyres I have harde. 

And some haunteth womens company 

With unclene lyfe as lustes of lechery 

These be with synne made blynde. 


V. Wyttes 
I trust to god no suche may we fynde. 
Therefore let us preesthode honour, 
And folowe theyr doctryne for our soules socoure. 
We be theyr shepe and they shepeherdes be, 
By whome we all be kepte in swerte. 
Peas, for yonder I se every man come 
Whiche hat made true satysfaccyon. 


The Dutch corresponding to Ev. 728-735 is: 


Elckerlije 
Ie wil gods lichaem minlic aenvaerden, 
Ende oetmoedlijc totten priester gaen. 
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Vijf sinnen 
Elckerlijck, dat is wel ghedaen; 
700 God laet u met salicheden volbringhen: 
Die priester gaet boven alle dinghen: 
Si zijn, die ons die scriftuere leeren 
Ende den mensche van sonden keeren. 


It will be observed that the Englishman by mistranslating 1. 700 
and introducing For into the next line has obscured the exit of Every- 
man, or rather, has made it necessary for him to remain and hear the 
discussion between Fyve Wyttes and Knowlege. Corresponding 
to Ev. 747-49 the Dutch is: 

Dit heeft die heere den priester ghegheven, 
Ende zijn in zijn stede hier ghebleven; 
720 Dus zijn si boven die enghelen gheset. 
Neither here nor elsewhere in the Dutch is there any trace of the 
presence of Elckerlije during the discussion. 

The evidence for the priority of the Dutch seems indeed so over- 
whelming in quantity and, some of it, so decisive, even when taken 
alone, that the question may be regarded as no longer an open 
question. I refer, of course, not only to the few bits of evidence 
which I have here presented but to the much more numerous argu- 
ments presented by Professors Wood, Logeman, Kalff, and others. 


JOHN Matruews MANLY 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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ELCKERLIJC-EVERYMAN: THE QUESTION OF 
PRIORITY' 


Though decided opinions have been expressed on both sides 
of this controversy, they are for the most part only opinions. For 
arguments for priority based on the use of unnecessary, inartistic, 
or inappropriate words have in themselves no weight in a case of 
this kind. In giving them weight we assume to know that the 
unknown author had greater literary ability than the unknown 
translator. 

Without going over the whole field of discussion let us briefly 
review the main arguments for the priority of Hv. as given by 
de Raaf in the introduction to his edition of Den Spyeghel der Salicheyt 
van Elckerlijc, 13 ff. 

1. It is claimed that Du. roeyken in El. 731 can only be explained 
as a mistranslation of Eng. rodde, which it is unfairly? assumed is 
for rood. 

To this it might be answered that Elckerlije was going on a pil- 
grimage, and it was quite appropriate that he should have in his 
hand a pilgrim’s staff, which, it is well known, has a cross at the top.’ 

A second explanation may be suggested for El. 731. Elckerlije 
has just received the eucharist and extreme unction. With soul 
elate he returns to his friends and asks them to follow him. To do 
this they must likewise do penance. So he says: 

Nu vrienden, sonder te letten yet, 

Ick danck gode, dat ic u allen vant; 

Slaet aen dit roeyken [‘geeselroede’ ‘| alle u hant 
Ende volghet mi haestelic na desen. 


1 This article was written substantially as it here appears when there came into 
my hands Elckerlijc-Everyman, de vraag naar de Prioriteit opnieuw onderzocht door H. 
Logeman, Gand 1902 (abbreviated E£l.-Ev.). Though this contains many good argu- 
ments for the priority of El., I have not found it necessary to omit much of importance 
that I had written. For the main evidence here presented is of a different character. 

Citations from Elckerlijc (El.) are from de Raaf, Den Spyeghel der Salicheyt van 
Elckerlijc, Groningen, 1897; those from Everyman (Ev.) are from Logeman’s edition, 
Gand, 1892. 

2 Cf. Logeman, El.-Ep. 145. 

3 So Professor Manly. 

‘Cf. Logeman, El.-Ev. 144. 
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Elckerlijc had expressed the same thought before, lines 575-77: 

Ay, broeders waer, soe mochti door penitencie waen, 

Tseghen dat ghi u penitencie [/. pelgrimagie] moet gaen, 

Die Elckerlijc moet nemen aen. 
Where then did the author of Homulus get crucem? From the same 
source as his many other changes: his imagination. 

2. It is assumed that Ev. 178: 
But to the harte sodenly I shall smyte 


better expresses the thought than HI. 153: 
Ick slae den sulcken terstont int crijt. 


For crijt ‘arena’ makes Death a Kampvechter. 

Even if this were true, it would be no argument.’ But crijt means 
primarily “ring, circle’; and “arena” is only one of the various 
ways in which the word is used. It may also signify “orbis terrarum, 
world,” “circle (of hell),’”’ ‘place of judgment, last judgment.” For 
“hell” ef. Lucidarius 5755 ff.: 

Want hi wiste wel ende sach 
Dat die mensche in sonden lach, 
Ende jamerlike was bedrogen 
Bi den viant, die viel van hogen 
In der dieper hellen crijt. 


For “last judgment” ef. Lucid. 5890 ff.: 


Dat God, Onse Here, sal comen 
Mit bliden anschijn in den crijt, 
Daer hi de werelt sal maken quijt, 


and Mnl. Wdb. III, 2103. Hence El. 153-54 should be interpreted 
“‘With a blow I at once hurl such a one unprepared before God’s 
judgment-seat” (or ‘“‘to hell’). Such meanings would be upper- 
most in the mind of a theologian. 

3. It is argued that dysease in Ev. 403 is translated in El. 356 by 
smette to rime with letten, thus bringing in an entirely improper word. 

I contend, however, that smette is quite in keeping with the con- 
text. There is no reference here to any bodily ailment or worldly 
trouble (ten is niet ter werelt), but to the summons before the Judge 
of all things. Elckerlije is therefore worried because of his impure 


1 Cf. Logeman, El.-Ev. 55 f. 
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life and the blot in his accounts (i.e. in his character), and in the 
same speech says: 

Want ghi mocht mi licht voer gode pureren, 

Want tgoet kan suveren smetten claer. 


Smette is plainly a reference to the stain of sin, which must be washed 
away before the soul can enter heaven. In the same way the word 
is used in El. 476 f.: 

Als si u gheleyt heeft sonder letten, 

Daer ghi u suveren sult van smetten, 
and in 493 f.: 


O, gloriose bloome [I. borne'], die al verclaert 
Ende doncker smetten doet vergaen! 


Cf. III, 6, and Logeman, £l.-Ev. 90 f. 
That this is a common use of smette(n) the following examples 
show: 
Die mensche en hadde in gere wise 
Smette vonden in den paradise, 
Dats sonde, die mensche hebben gedaen (Lucid. 1063). 


Want van den sonden, die hi [Adam] dede, 
Sijn noch besmit onse lede (Lucid. 1232 f.). 


Omdat soude den mensche vrien, 
Ende ofdoen alle die smetten, 
Die den mensche sere missetten (Lucid. 1821 f.). 


Also comt die smitte van Adame (Lucid. 3027). 


Aldus eest vele beter ende zachter 

Dat een, binnen sinen ghesonden live, 

Hem clare, ende al sijn smitte afwrive, 

Daer sijn ziele es mede belast (Die niwe Doctrinael 2303 ff.). 


To such examples from Dutch writers we may add the following 
from Tewtsche Theologey, Mainchen, 1528: 

Zum vierden lasst die siind hinder jr ain masen oder mail die an mensch- 
lichem geist hangt alslanng bis er die hie oder dort mit schwarer pies abgelegt 


hat/sonst mites er dort ewige ptes leiden. 


4, Of El. 837 f.: 
Hi heeft leden, 


Dat wij alle moeten gelden, 


1Or flume, with Professor Manly. 
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the surprising statement is made that gelden is here used improperly 
for the sake of riming with melden in the next line. 

Gelden is here quite in place. The sentence in which it occurs 
is concise, but ought to be easily understood. Expanded, it would 
read: “‘ Hi heeft die doot leden, een scult, die wij alle moeten gelden.” 
It is a plain reference to El. 746 and 816 (cf. III, 7 below). Com- 
pare betalen der naturen scout (Kilian II, 572), 

De dood wordt als eene schuld beschouwd, dien men verplicht is aan 
de natuur te voldoen (Mnl. Wadb. III, 1205),’ 
and 

In allen landen ben ic bout, 
Dat ic wille quite mine scout, 
Alse God niet langer en wilt ontberen (Dit zijn Senecaleren 118). 

5. This argument needs no answer. See Logeman, El.-Ev. 112 f. 

6. At last we come to what seems like a bit of evidence. In 
El. 976-99 we read: 

Ick ben die doot, 
Die niemant en spaert, maer elckerlijck sal bi 
Gods beveele doen rekeninghe mi. 


But this evidence immediately disappears if we omit mt, which 
certainly could not have been in the original text,? or substitute 
hem. The original hem might easily have been changed to mi (or 
mi inserted where no pronoun stood) by a later scribe or printer 
who thought mi necessary to rime with bi. But the Eng. text is 
still worse. Cf. v. 2. 

7. Objection is made to El. 57: 


Ick wil ter werelt gaen regneren. 


As a theologian the author properly used a biblical expression: 
Rom. 5:14, 


“Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that 
had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression.”—17. ‘For 
if by one man’s offense death reigned by one.” “Sed regnavit mors ab 
Adam usque ad Moysen.”’ “Maer die doot heeft geregneert,’’ etc. 


The question of the originality is closely connected with that of 
the authorship. We may properly inquire first: What kind of 


1 Cf. Logeman, El.-Ev. 159. 2 Jbid., 46 ff. 
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person, as shown by internal evidence, must the author have been? 
Knowing about when the play was written, we may safely say that 
he was a pious adherent of the Catholic Church, at least pious in 
principle if not in practice. Being such a person he must have 
known the fundamental doctrines of the church and have had 
some knowledge of the Bible. He was probably a theologian versed 
in the biblical and patristic lore of the time. 

This Dutch or English theologian gives us the account of the 
salvation of Everyman (Elckerlijc). Elckerlijc, as is evident, was 
a child of the church, duly baptized, but remiss in his religious 
duties and given over to a life of worldly pleasure. God calls upon 
him, through his messenger Death, to render an account of the 
deeds done in the body. How shall he escape damnation? None 
of the things he has loved in his past life avail him now. Even 
Duecht (Good dedes) is too weak to be of service to him. She 
can only advise him. And this advice, we may be sure, will accord 
with the doctrine of the church of that time. 

From early times to the present the Catholic Church has taught 
that a baptized believer who falls into sin must by contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction regain the divine favor.’ It is certain, there- 
fore, that anyone who would have attempted such an allegory as 
Den Spyeghel der Salicheyt van Elckerlijc must have known this 
fundamental doctrine. Let us see. 

I. When Elckerlije receives the message of Doot, he is stricken 
with fear. Finding that friends, relatives, and wealth fail him, 
he appeals to Duecht. But Duecht can help him only after he has 
restored her to health by contrition, confession, and satisfaction, 
or penance. Up to this time Elckerlijc had not had that true sor- 
row for sin that leads to confession. But Duecht, the good within 
him, tells him of her sister, Kennisse, who shall go with him and 
lead him. Kennisse leads him to Biechte, that is contrition leads 
him to confession. Contrition also makes him willingly undergo 
the penance that is laid upon him, and accompanies him to the gate 
of heaven. 

It is only when Kennisse is interpreted as ‘contrition’ that this 

1So the Council of Florence, 1439. See Mansi XXXI, col. 1057 seq. The same 


doctrine is taught by the theologians and poets. Cf., e.g., Tewtsche Theologey, Cap. 72, 
§§ 1,9; Lucid. 4155 ff., 4164 ff., 4424 ff.; Die niwe Doctrinae, 2004 ff. 
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morality corresponds to the teaching of the church. For this 
meaning cf. Mnl. Wdb., III, 1325, where this definition is given: 
‘Berouw; eig. het tot zelfkennis en inkeer komen.’ 
‘Contrition’ is likewise the only meaning that makes sense, as 
the following passages show. Kennisse says |. 473a: 
Elckerlijc, ick sal u bewaren, 


and 4836 f.: 


Nu gaen wi ons saten 
Tot biechten, 
and thereby performs the function of contrition as expressed by 
Elckerlije, 1. 497: 


Ick coem met kennisse te mijnen behouwe. 


Ll. 505 ff. Biechte says: 
Elckerlijc, u lijden mi wel kont is. 
Omdat ghi met kennisse tot mi sijt comen, 
So sal ic u troesten tuwer vromen; 
Oec sal ic u gheven een iuweelken rene, 
Dat penitencie heet alleene. 

In the above, 1. 506 can be taken either with the preceding or 
the following line: “‘I know your suffering, because you come with 
contrition” or “because you come with contrition, I shall comfort 
you.” In either case ‘contrition’ is the only word that fits. For 
Biechte would know his suffering only from his expression of grief; 
and she could not properly comfort him if he were not contrite. 
Moreover, the father confessor would not absolve one who came 
without contrition. 

In |. 562 Elckerlije fittingly calls upon Kennisse (Contrition) to 
give him the scourge; for sorrow for sin would make him willing 
to endure the penance. 

Kennisse urges Elckerlije to put on tcleet van berouwenissen as a 
reward: 

Want Kennisse hevet u aenghedaen! 

Notice also that Kennisse remains behind when Elckerlije passes 
into heaven, and is not chided but rather thanked for accompanying 
him so far. 

Now, in the English morality it is Knowlege that leads Everyman 
to Confessyon. Knowlege here means ‘acknowledgment, con- 
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fession,’ which is one of the significations of kennisse. It would 
seem, therefore, that the English writer translated kennisse by 
knowlege, where he should have used rue or contrition. We have 
then this argument: According to the teaching of the church con- 
trition leads the sinner to confession. In the Dutch morality, 
Kennisse, which not only may but, from the context, must mean 
contrition, leads Elckerlijc to Biechte, confession. In the English, 
Knowlege, acknowledgment, leads Everyman to Confessyon. 

There are three possible inferences from this: (1) The Dutch 
version is the original, the English the translation. This is probable. 
(2) Both the Dutch and English versions may go back to an earlier 
morality, possibly a Latin version. This is possible. But it cer- 
tainly was not like the Latin version that has come down to us, for 
there Cognitio guides Homulus to Confessio. (3) A Dutch theolo- 
gian translated the English morality, correcting its false doctrine. 
Altogether improbable. 

One point is, however, established: The author of the Dutch 
morality knew the fundamental doctrines of the church; the author 
of Everyman shows no such knowledge. Cf. iv, 2, 6. 

II. The Dutch author shows a knowledge of the Bible which 
the English author does not possess. Witness the following: 


1. El.35 Mijnder eewigher glorien ghebrukich. Cf. Epist. Petri I, 5:1 
“qui et ejus, quae in futuro revelanda est, gloriae communicator,” “deelach- 
tich der glorien.” Cf. also Ep. Petri I, 4:13, and Ep. ad Rom. 8:17 with 
El. 559 Maect mi uwes kints rije delachtich. 


Corresponding to El. 35, Ev. 53 has ‘In my glorye shulde make his 
mansyon,” which, as it stands, is not a biblical expression, but a 
combination of “‘glory,’”’ used as above, and John 14:2, “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” In Ev. 602, however, stands 
“Of thy sonnes glory to be parte taker.” 

2. In El. 3486-351 Goet is described: 


Ick legghe hier in muten, 
Versockelt, vermost, als ghi mi siet, 
Vertast, vervuylt, ic en kan mi niet 
Verporren, also ic ben tsamen gesmoert. 


1 Citations are from the Latin Vulgate and Den Bibel, Antwerpen 1556, an older 
Dutch version not being at hand. 
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The meaning is: “Here I lie in storerooms, uncertain, rusted, as 
ye see me, gained by extortion, corrupt; I can not move, I am so 
smothered.”’ A biblical description. 

For versockelt ‘uncertain’ cf. Kilian sockelen, suckelen, ‘caespitare, 
vacillare,’ versuckelen ‘agitare, propellere; agitari, propelli; vagari,’ 
and Ep. ad Tim. I, 6:17, “neque sperare in incerto divitiarum.” 
This is an evident allusion to the instability of wealth. 

For vermost ‘rusted’ cf. Kil. vermossen ‘fracere, situm contrahere,’ 
and Ep. Jacobi 5:3, ‘“‘Aurum et argentum vestrum aeruginavit; et 
aerugo eorum in testimonium vobis erit.’”’ “‘ V gout en silver is verroest 
gheworden.”” Perhaps a vermot ‘motheaten’ has dropped out of 
the text. This would explain Ischyrius’ tineis lacerata edacibus, with 
which cf. Ep. Jacobi 5:2, “ vestimenta vestra a tinies comesta sunt.” 

For vertast ‘extorted’ cf. Oudemans Wdb. vii, 548, vertassen 
‘afdwingen, afpersen,’ and perhaps Ep. Jacobi 5:4, “merces operari- 
orum, quae fraudata est a vobis,”’ 6 picOds . . . . 6 atreatepnpevos, 
‘bedrieghelijck onthouden.’ 

That vervuylt ‘rotten, corrupt’ (not vervult ‘filled up’) is the proper 
word here ought to be evident at a glance. No epithet of wealth 
is more common, and it is a direct reference to Ep. Jacobi 5:2, 
“Divitiae vestrae putrefactae sunt,” “v rijckdommen zijn verrot.” 


Cf. also S. Franciscus leven 23-29: 


Ja ghierichede wast so zere, 

Dat winnen gaet vor alle ere; 
Want arem man heet emmer sod. 
Des ontfaermedi, here God! 

Dat wi om desen vulen zac 

Ende om dit corte ghemac 

Onser edeler ziele vergheten. 


Finally, for gesmoert ‘smothered’ cf. Oudemans Wadb. vi, 372, 
smoren ‘dompelen; stikken, sterven,’ and El. 751 with Ev. 796 
and Matt. 13:22, “‘solicitudo saeculi istius, et fallacia divitiarum, 
suffocat verbum,” In El. 351 riches are described as ‘smothered’ 
because of their effect, just as they are called ‘corrupt.’ Cf. S. 
Franciscus leven 60 f.: 


Om dat hi tvolec, dat leigt versmoort 
In svleeschs weilde, in ertscen goede, etc. 
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The corresponding passage in Ev. reads: 


I lye here in corners trussed and pyled so hye 

And in chestes I am locked full fast 

Also sacked in bagges/thou mayste se with thine eye 
I cannot stere/in packes low I lye. 


This is utterly meaningless. Why should Goodes answer Every- 
man’s cry for help by assuring him that he was there in great plenty, 
when it is plainly the author’s purpose to prove that “riches profit 
not in the day of wrath”? 

On this point the Dutch version is consistent throughout. Goet, 
after describing itself as above, tells Elckerlije that it can help him in 
any worldly matter (ll. 355 f.), but that it would injure him in the 
day of reckoning before God (1. 370), and love for it would prove his 
eternal damnation (ll. 386 f.). With this cf. Prov. 11:4, “Die 
rijckdommen en sullen niet baten in den dach der wracken.”—28, 
“Wie zijn betrouwen steldt op zijn rijckdommen /die sal vallen.” 
Ep. Jacobi 5:3, “aerugo eorum [auri et argenti] in testimonium 
vobis erit, et manducabit carnes vestras, sicut ignis. Thesaurizastis 
vobis iram in novissimis diebus.”” Ep. Pauli ad Tim. I, 6:9, “Nam 
qui volunt divites fieri, incidunt in tentationem, et in laqueum diaboli, 
et desideria multa inutilia et nociva, quae mergunt homines in 
interitum et perditionem,”’ “‘in dye doot en verdoemenisse.”’ 

In this connection I offer an emendation of El. 1. 382b, which reads: 


Neen, ick bin onbranlije. 


Goet here gives its reason for not following Elckerlijc. Logeman, 
followed by de Raaf, suggests onwanclijc in place of onbranlije. 
Wealth would then say of itself: “‘I am immovable.” Yet wealth, 
riches, fortune are proverbially the most fleeting of all things. More- 
over, it is not onroerlick goedt, biens immeubles, fonds de terre, that 
is referred to, but roerelick goedt, mobilia bona, biens meubles, 
varndez guot, varnde habe. Now the English has, |. 425: 

Nay, not so, I am to bryttell, I maye not endure. 


The Dutch must have had a word that meant ‘perishable,’ and only 
such a meaning fits here. Onbranlijc, therefore, is probably for 
ontbrand(e)lije. Cf. early Du. brandelijk ‘brandbaar’ (Ndl. Wdb. 
III, 1056). We have here a touch of grim humor. Goet says: 
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“T can not go with you for I should burn up,” the author having 
in mind some such thought as: ‘‘Hoe meerder goed, hoe meerder 
brandhout, dat wij in de hel brengen,” “Je grésser Gut, je grésser 
Brandholz, das wir in die Hélle tragen” (Wander II, 194), and the 
statement of Paul in his Ep. ad Cor. I., 3:13-15. 
3. El. 493 f.: O, gloriose bloome [I. borne],' diet al verclaert 
Ende doncker smetten doet vergaen! 

and 

Ev. 545-47: O gloryous fountayne that all unclennes doth clarify, 


Wasshe from me the spottes of vyces unclene 
That on me no synne may be sene 


are references to Zechariah (Sacharias) 13:1, “‘In dien daghe 
salder een open fonteyn sijn . . . . tot afwasschinge des sondaers 
ende der maensuchtigher,” “In that day there shall be a fountain 
opened . . . . for sin and for uncleanness.”’ Here the allusion is 
preserved in both texts. 
4. El. 533: O levende leven! o hemels broot! 

O wech der waerheyt! o godlic wesen, 

Die nederquam wt sijns vaders schoot, 

In een suver maecht gheresen. 


These words addressed to Christ are made up of expressions taken 
from the Bible. Jesus is referred to as “the life” in John 1:4; 11:25, 
I John 1:2; also as “the way, the truth, and the life,’”’ John 14:6, 
“Ego sum via, et veritas, et vita,’ ‘Ic ben den wech ende die waer- 
heyt/ende dleuen.”” Cf. also Matt. 22:16, “‘scimus, quia verax es, 
et viam Dei in veritate doces,”’ ‘‘ende den wech Godts inder waer- 
heyt leert.”’ 
For hemels broot cf. John (Joan.) 6:32-33, 


“Non Moyses dedit vobis panem de coelo; sed Pater meus dat vobis 
panem de coelo verum. Panis enim Dei est, qui de coelo descendit, et dat 


vitam mundo.” —35, “ Dixit autem eis Jesus: Ego sum panis vitae.” “Mijn 
vader geeft u warachtich broot vanden hemel. .... Ich ben tbroot des 
leuens.” 


Cf. also Luke 22:19, and I Cor. 10:16. 
For godlic wesen ‘divine substance’ ef. Ep. ad Hebr. 1:3, “Qui 


1 Confession is here addressed, not the Virgin Mary, as Logeman, E£l.-£v. 110, 
wrongly assumes. Cf. I John 1: 9. 
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[Christus] cum sit splendor gloriae, et figura substantiae ejus,”’ 
“die figure sijns wesens,” and the statement of the Nicene Creed:' 
“Credimus in unum Deum, .... Et in unum Dominum Jesum 
Christum filium Dei, ex patre natum unigenitum, id est ex sub- 
stantia [é« tHs ovcias|] patris; Deum ex Deo, lumen ex lumine, 
Deum verum ex Deo vero; natum non factum, consubstantialem 
[opovc.ov, hoc est, ejusdem cum patre substantiae] patri,” etc. (cf. 
Mansi, II, col. 666). 

For sijns vaders schoot cf. Joan. 1:18, “unigenitus Filius, qui est 
in sinu Patris,” ‘‘dye eenige gheboren sone die in den schoot des 
vaders is.” 

Over against this Ev. 581-83 has: 

O eternall God! O hevenly figure! 
O way of ryht wysenes! O goodly vysyon, 
Whiche descended downe in a vyrgyn pure. 
Here the biblical language of the Dutch is displaced by phrases with- 
out significance. In fact, from lines 581-82 we should not even 
know to whom the words are addressed. It is true that “way of 
righteousness”’ is a common enough expression in the Bible, but not 
as applied to Christ, though it might well have been used with that 
meaning. Goodly? vysyon seems to have been suggested by godlic 
wesen. 
5. El. 542: O godlije tresoer, 0 coninclijc scat [I. saet]! 
O alder werelt toeverlaet! 
Specie der engelen sonder versaden! 
Spiegel der vruecht, daert al aen staet, 
Wiens licht hemel ende aerde beslaet. 

These words are likewise addressed to Christ, and contain biblical 
allusions. On tresoer cf. Matt. 13:44, “Simile est regnum coelorum 
thesauro abscondito in agro,’’ and Ep. ad Col. 2:3, “in quo [i.e. in 
Christo] sunt omnes thesauri sapientiae et scientiae absconditi,” 
together with Lucid. 1634-35: 

Hi was triesor ende sciencie al 
In hemelrike ende hier in ’t dal. 

That coninclije saet was an appropriate term to apply to one who 

was reputed to be “‘of the seed of David” needs no argument. Cf. 


1 This creed, enlarged by Pope Pius IV, was adopted by the Council of Trent. 
? Perhaps for godly, as Logeman, £l.-Ev. 118, suggests. 
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Ep. ad Rom. 1:3, “De Filio suo, qui factus est ei ex semine David,” 
“‘wt Davids sade.” 

On toeverlaet we may compare Ep. ad Col. 1:27, “quod est Christus 
in vobis spes gloriae,” and Ep. ad Tim. I, 4:10, “quia speramus 
in Deum vivum, qui est Salvator omnium hominum.” 

Spiegel der vru[e]cht does not mean “myrrour of ioye,”’ as given in 
the English version, but “mirror (i.e. example, paragon) of the 
fruit.”” This is a reference to Christ as “the fruit of the womb” 
(cf. Luke 1:42) and as “the true vine,” which gives life and fruit to 
the branches (cf. John 15:1-8). Far fetched as it may seem to us, 
Christ is also thought of as the fruit hanging on “the tree of life” 
(cf. Gen 2:9; Rev. 2:7; 22:2) which typifies the Virgin Mary and 
the cross. Compare the following from Maerlants Disputacie: 


Cruce, dijns beclagic mi, 
Twi eist dat ic vinde an di 

Die vrucht, die mi toehoorde ? 
Die vrucht die ic droech maget vri, 
Wat so Adaem sculdich si, 

Dien de viant verdoorde, 
Mijns reinen lichamen vrucht, o wi! 
Ne soude an di niet hangen bedi, etc. 


Die sondare, die hem sere ducht, 
Soect des levens edele vrucht 

An thout van den levene, 
Dat Adam met sire ontucht 
Verloos, etc. 


Den appel, diet al leven doet, 
Sie ic dat die maget voet 
Met haren edelen soge; 
Daer neemt hi wasdom ende spoet. 
Vort sie ickene hangen bebloet 
An dat cruce hoge. 
Wie sal mi dies maken vroet, 
Welc haerre dat ic heten moet 
Thout dat leven toge: 
Of diene moederlike broet, 
Of dat cruce, daer hi an stoet, 
Doene sach menich oge 
Sterven met gedoge ? 
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Die maget, die droech sonder saet 
Den appel, daer al tlijf an staet 
Van der menscelichede; 
Dat cruce, want men an hem slaet, 
Es die den appel gerne ontfaet 
Ende gevet hem sine rijphede: 
Elc, alsmen ter redenen gaet, 
Dinct mi wesen, sonder baraet, 
Thout sonder stervelichede. 


Appel van levene des Paradijs, 
Jhesus, die hanges an dat rijs 
des crucen, here, genaden! 

These passages leave no doubt as to the meaning of spiegel der 
vrule|cht daert al aen staet, which strongly reminds one of den appel, 
daer al tlijf an staet. 

Wiens licht hemel ende aerde bestaet refers to Jesus as “the light of 
the world” and of ‘‘the holy city.” Cf. Joan. 9:5, “‘lux sum mundi,” 
and Apoc. 21:23, “Et civitas non eget sole, neque luna, ut luceant 
in ea; nam claritas Dei illuminavit eam, et lucerna ejus est Agnus.” 
Cf. also Ep. ad Cor. II, 4:4. 

One line in the above quoted passage is entirely omitted in Ev.: 


Specie der engelen sonder versaden, 
a reference to Christ in the bread and wine of the eucharist,' 


Des Sakramentes heil’ge Himmelsspeise. 


Species thus used came from its application as a term symbolic of 
sweetness.?, It was no doubt derived from ‘the Song of Solomon 
(Canticum Canticorum), which was supposed to portray the love 
of Christ and the Church. Cf. 1:13-14: 


“A bundle of myrrh is my well beloved unto me; he shall lie all night 
betwixt my breasts. My beloved is unto me as a cluster of camphire in the 
vineyards of En-gedi.” 5:13, ‘His cheeks are as a bed of spices, as sweet 
flowers: his lips like lilies, dropping sweetsmelling myrrh.” 


Cf. also Eph. 5:2, “And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, 
and hath given himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for 


1 “Species, Materia sacrificii Corporis et Sanguinis Christi,’’ Du Cange-Favre VII, 547. 


? Cf. Heinr. v. d. Tiirlin Krone 19570: 
Daz ich enpfahen miieze 
die gotes spise siieze, 
sinen waren lichnam. 
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a sweetsmelling savour,” ‘‘in odorem suavitatis,’” and Lambeth Ms. 


853, p. 20: 
Ihesus hat sprong of iesse roote, 


As us hap prechid hi prophete, 
Flour and fruyt boPe softe and sote, 
To mannis soule of sauour sweete. 


In Ev. 589-92 stands: 

O ghostly treasure, O raunsomer and redemer! 

Of all the worlde hope and conductor! 

Myrrour of ioye and founder of mercy, 

Whiche enlumyneth heven and erth thereby. 
Here the biblical language is in part retained. Ghostly treasure is 
a poor substitute for godlije tresoer. It is applicable to Christ only 
in a mystical sense, which, of course, is possible. Spiegel der vruecht 
is incorrectly given as myrrour of ioye, and the preceding line is 
entirely lacking. Saet is also lost, probably because the translator 
had scat before him; and raunsomer and redemer, conductor, founder 
of mercy are added. Cf. Logeman, El.—Ev. 118. 

6. El. 550, ‘‘Scrijft mi int boeck, des hemels blade,’ is a reference 
to the “book of life.” Cf. Apoc. Joannis 21:27, ‘qui scripti sunt in 
libro vitae Agni,’ “die gheschreuen zijn/int boec des leuens des larns.”’ 
Cf. Exod. 32:32; Ps. 69:28; Phil. 4:3; Apoc. 3:5; 13:8; 17:8; 
22:19. Cf. also Tewtsche Theologey 19, 3. 

Instead of this appropriate expression Ev. 596 has: 

Yet let my name be wryten in moyses table. 


This phrase, which is evidently for the sake of the rime, can refer 
only to the table of the law, Exod. 24:12, and elsewhere. How- 
ever, according to an old theological conceit, the first tables of the 
law symbolize baptism; the second, penance. So Tewtsche Theologey 
60, 14: 

In der synagog ist bey ersten tafel gots bedeyt die tawf/als die erst 
geystlich tafel christenlicher kirch. By den andern tafeln moysi ist bedeyt 
der kirch andere tafel/ benenntlich die putes. 

But after so fervent a prayer Everyman would hardly ask that his 
name be written in the list of flagellants. Moreover, he prefaces 
this petition by saying: 

Though I be a synner moste abhominable. 


1 Cf. Logeman, El.-Ev. 120 f. 
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It is evident, therefore, that the English writer intended to have 
Everyman pray for pardon, but his language is unfortunate. 


7. El. 708-10: Hierom dat Sinte Peter lijdt, 
Dat si alle zijn vermaledijt, 
j Die god copen oft vercopen 
Ende daeraf ghelt nemen met hoopen. 


These words are a reference to the offer of money made by Simon 
(Acts 8:18 ff.), if the apostles would give him the power of imparting 
the Holy Ghost. This offer was rebuked by Peter without mention- 
ing Jesus. Yet Ev. 755-58 has: 

Therefore saynt Peter the apostle doth saye 

That Iesus curse hathe all they 


Which god theyr savyour do bye or sell 
Or they for ony money do take or tell. 


These extracts prove that EI. is full of biblical expressions and 
allusions, which in Ev. are, for the most part, either entirely lost or 
else so changed as to be inapplicable. No reasonable explanation 
can be given for this except that the English translator either failed 
to understand these allusions or else modified them in his translation 
for the sake of the rime or the meter. In any case the author of Ev. 
had too little knowledge of the Bible even to translate a play that was 
based upon it. 

III. In references in the text to previous passages the Dutch 
play is far more exact in its quotations than the English, often giving 
the identical words.' 


1. El. 46: Waer sidi mijn doot, die niemant en spaert ? 
97b: Ick ben die doot, 
Die niemant en spaert. 
Ev. 63: Where art thou, deth, y* myghty messengere ? 
115: Iam dethe, that no man dredeth 
(For everyman I rest) and none spareth. 
2. El. 229: Seydi mi niet, had icx noot, 
Mede te gaen tot in [der hellen] (die*) doot 
Oft in die helle, had ict begaert ? 


1 Two sets of references where the differences between the Du. and Eng. were slight, 
though still in favor of the Du., are here omitted. They are Zl. 85b-86, 129, 131, 236, 
294 (E>. 105, 149-51, 261, 332) and Zl. 40, 140-42, 298-302, 294 (Ev. 57, 160—-62, 
338-41, 439-40). 

2 It is evident from 1. 189 that the original reading was tot in die doot. 
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These lines refer to El. 189 and 208: 


El. 189: 
208: 
Ev. 254: 


213: 
232: 


. El. 286: 
333: 


Ev. 325: 


381: 


. El. 386: 
425: 


. El. 635: 
770: 
Ev. 684: 
815: 
. El. 3560: 
368: 


452: 
456: 
477: 
483b: 


493: 


504: 





Ick blive u bi tot in die doot. 
Ick gae met u, al waert in die helle. 
Why, ye sayd, yf I had nede, 
Ye wolde me never forsake, quycke ne deed, 
Though it were to hell truely. 
I wyll not forsake the unto my lyves ende. 
For in fayth and thou go to hell 
I wyll not forsake the by the waye. 
Wi zijn tuwen besten, wat ghi bestaet. 
Dan segghen si: ‘‘neve, ghebrect u yet, 
Ic ben tuwen besten.” 
In welthe and wo we wyll with you holde. 
For over his kynne a man may be bolde. 
My kynnesmen promysed me faythfully 
For to abyde with me stedfastly. 
Dat es een eewige verdomenis voer u. 
Dat en gaf mi troest noch raet, 
Dan dattet goet in verdoemenis staet (cf. II, 2). 
That is to thy dampnacyon without lesynge. 
For my goodes sharpely dyd me tell 
That he bryngeth many in hell. 
Ick blive u bi stout ende koene. 
Ghi soudt mi bibliven, so ghi seyt. 
And I, strength, will stonde by you in destresse. 
Ye wolde ever byde by me, ye sayd. 

Tes al een ander smette. 
Want ghi mocht mi licht voer gode pureren, 
Want tgoet kan suveren smetten claer. 
Ie sou u rekeninghe, die nu onreyn is, ghesuvert hebben. 
Men siet hier een letter niet, die reyn es! 
Daer ghi u suveren sult van smetten. 

Nu gaen wi ons saten 
Tot biechten: si es een suver rivier, 
Si sal u pureren. 
O, gloriose bloome [l. borne], diet al verclaert 
Ende doncker smetten doet vergaen! 
Ick knyele voer u; wilt mi dwaen 
Van mijnen sonden. 
Verclaert mijn brieven, want duecht seer onghesont is. 
Oec sal ic u gheven een iuweelken rene, 
Dat penitencie heet alleene; 
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Daer suldi u lichaem mede termijnen 
Met abstinencien ende met pijnen! 
Hout daer, siet die gheesselen puere; 
Dats penitencie strang ende suere. 
560: Sodat ic in sijn passie bade. 
575: Ay, broeders waer, soe mochti door penitencie waen. 
581: O6cck sal ic sijn weldaet clareren; dies wil ic bi hem gaen te 
tijde. 
609: Duecht, hebdi ons rekeninghe claer ? 
632: Ende mijn duecht met kennisse claer. 
829: Ic sal mi [l. wu] puer voer gode verclaren. 
848: Haer rekeninghe is puer ende reyne. 
873: Dat wi voer gode suver comen ten lesten. 


All the above passages refer either to the stains of sin or to the 
method of washing them away. As will be seen from the following, 
the English sometimes retains the same idea, but more often changes 
the form and meaning entirely. In one case the same word is used 
in a different sense. In El. 581 clareren = ‘zuiveren, reinigen,’ as in 
Lucid. 2985: 


Die mensch was telivereert 
Van sinen sonden ende geclaereert (cf. Mnl. Wadb. ITI, 1487). 


In Ev. 622 declare is used. 


Ev. 403: It is a nother dysease that greveth me. 

411: My rekenynge helpe to clene and puryfye; 
For it is sayd ever amonge 
That money maketh all ryght that is wronge. 

502: Your boke of accounte full redy now had be. 

507: For one letter herein can I not se. 

528: Where thou shalte heale the of thy smarte. 

535: Now go we thether lovyngly 
To confessyon, that clensynge ryvere. 

545: O gloryous fountayne that all unclennes doth clarify, 
Wasshe from me the spottes of vyces unclene, 
That on me no synne may be sene. 

553: Helpe my good dedes for my petyous exclamacyon. 

557: And a precyous Iewell I wyll gyve the, 
Called penaunce, voyder of adversytye. 
Therewith shall your body chastysed be 
With abstynence and perseverance in goddes servyce. 
Here shall you receyve that scurge of me, 
Which is penaunce stronge that ye must endure. 
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603: 
617: 
622: 
652: 
681: 
876: 
898: 
919: 
7. El. 746: 


864: 
888: 
592: 


Ev. 621: 
633: 


Notice also the incorrect thou. 


10. El. 476: 


1 On this misfit passage cf. Logeman, El.-Ev. 148 f. 
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By the meane of his passyon I it crave. 

Now of penaunce I wyll wade the water clere. 
His god workes I wyll helpe hym to declare. 
Good dedes, have we clere oure rekenynge ? 
And my good dedes with knowlege clere. 

Fere not, I wyll speke for the (ef. E/. 829). 
Thy rekenynge is crystall clere. 

That we may lyve body and soule to gyther. 
Sal ic mijn pelgrimagie betalen, 

So moet ic hier binnendalen 

In desen put ende werden aerde. 

Mi dunct, wacharmen! wij moeten voert 
Rekeninghe doen ende ghelden mijn scult. 

Hi heeft leden, 

Dat wij alle moeten gelden. 

Not for all the worldes golde. 

For into this cave must I crepe 

And turn to erth and there to slepe.' 

Me thynketh, alas! that I must be gone 

To make my rekenynge and my dettes paye. 
Now hath he suffered that we all shall endure. 
Dies wil ic eewich bi hem wesen. 

Des sal ic u bibliven teewigher stont. 

Therefore with Everyman I wyll go and not spare. 
Therefore I wyll abyde with the in every stounde. 
Gaet totten priesterliken staet 

Ende siet, dat ghi van hem ontfaet 

T sacrament ende olijs mede. 

Ic hebbe ontfaen mijn sacrament 

Ende dat olizel mede. 

Go to pryesthode, I you advyse, 

And receyve of hym in ony wyse 

The holy sacramente and oyntment togyther. 
I have receyved the sacramente for my redempcyon, 
And thou, myne extreme unccyon. 


Als si u ghelyt heeft sonder letten, 

Daer ghi u suveren sult van smetten, 

Dan sal ic gesont werden ende comen u bij 
Ende gaen ter rekeningen als duecht mit di, 
Om te helpen zommeren tot uwer vruecht 
Voerden oversten heere. 
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These words are fulfilled in the following: 


844: Coemt, wtvercoren bruyt, 

Hierboven ende hoort dat suete gheluyt 
Der engelen mits uwe goede virtuyt ;' 
Die siele neem ick den lichaem wt, 
Haer rekeninghe is puer ende reyne; 
Nu voer icse in des hemels pleyne, 
Daer wi alle moeten ghemeene 
In comen, groot ende cleene. 

Ev. 527: And whan he hath brought the there 
Where thou shalte heale the of thy smarte, 
Than go thou with thy rekenynge and thy good dedes 

togyther, 
For to make the ioyful at the harte. 
Before the blessyd trynytye. 
894: Cume, excellent electe spouse to Iesu, 

Here above thou shall go 
By cause of thy synguler vertue. 
Now thy soule is taken thy body fro, 
Thy rekenynge is crystall clere: 
Now shalt thou into the hevenly spere, 
Unto the whiche all ye shall cume 
That lyveth well before the day of dome. 


In the Dutch, Duecht (Virtue) tells Elckerlijc that, when he 
has cleansed himself from the stain of sin by confession, she will then 
be sound and will join him as virtue or righteousness and help him give 
his account (476-81). Elckerlijc, after confessing and doing penance, 
is called to heaven because of his virtue, with his account pure and 
clean. 

In the English the word smarte is inappropriate. For Everyman is 
concerned, not to free himself from any present suffering, but to 
wash away his guilt so as to escape future punishment. LI. 527-31, 
therefore, do not suggest (or at least but poorly) the outcome in 894 ff. 

It is absolutely impossible to explain the above differences between 
the Dutch and the English on the hypothesis that the English is the 
original. For it is incredible that a translator, however careful he 
might have been, would have changed the different phraseology of 
the original into identical expressions merely to make the several 


1T have changed de Raaf’s incorrect punctuation. 
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passages correspond. It is noteworthy also that the similar or 

identical expressions of the Dutch are not caused by rime or meter. 
IV. Several passages in Ev. must be explained as mistranslations 

of corresponding passages in El. 

1. Ev. 51: Charyte they all do clene forgete 


mistranslates' 

El. 30: Mijn puer ghelove is al vergheten. 

Not to emphasize the apparent misunderstanding of the English 
translator, charyte is here out of place, except as it is made improperly 
to refer to the preceding line 

For now one wolde by envy another up ete. 


For it is not charity but the true faith that is under discussion. It 
is because men lack this true faith that “they use the seven deedly 
synnes”’ and “‘becume moche worse than bestes.’”’ To add to the 
confusion of thought ghemeent ‘loved’ (El. 39) appears in Ev. 56 as 
ment.” 
2. Ev. 519: Ihave a syster that shall with you also, 

Called knowlege, which shall with you abyde 

To helpe you to make that dredfull rekenynge. 
The English is a mistranslation and a misstatement. Not to lay too 
much stress upon also, which is out of place, Knowlege incorrectly 
translates Kennisse (cf. I). Besides, Knowlege does not abide with 
Everyman to help him render his account. It is Good dedes that 
does that. Knowlege (Kennisse) leads him to Confession and shows 
him how to prepare to give his account, as the Dutch correctly 
states: 

El. 469: Doch heb ic een suster, die sal gaen mede 

(Kennisse heetse), die u leyden sal 

Ende wijsen, hoemen u beraden sal 

Te trecken ter rekeninghe, die fel is. 
3. Ev. 553: Helpe my good dedes for my petyous exclamacyon. 
This prayer addressed to Shryfte is out of place. Everyman should 
have asked for the cleansing of his accounts, i.e., absolution. His 
Good dedes would then be a help to him. The petition in Dutch 


is appropriate: 


1 De Raaf, p. 85, reverses this. 2 Cf. Logeman, £1.-E». 31. 
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Verclaert mijn brieven, want duecht seer onghesont is. 
4. Ev. 597: O Mary, pray to the Maker of all thynge, 

Me for to helpe at my endynge, 

And save me from the power of my enemy; 

For deth assayleth me strongly. 


In the above enemy would naturally refer todeh. But Everyman 
was not now trying to escape death but the devil, which viant in 
El. 554 means. 


5. Ev. 605: Knowlege, gyve me the scorge of penaunce, 
My flesshe therewith shall gyve a quytaunce, 
I wyll now begynne yf god gyve me grace. 


Everyman, god gyve you tyme and space. 
Thus I bequethe you in the handes of our savyoure, 
Thus may you make your rekenynge sure. 


In the above thus =by giving you the scourge, but it is not apparent 
from the English. In the Dutch, however, there is no ambiguity: 


El. 562: Kennisse, gheeft mi die gheselen bi vramen, 
Die penitencie hieten bi namen. 
Ic salt beghinnen; god geefs mi gracie. 


Elckerlijc, god gheve u spacie; 
So ghevicx [die gheselen] u inden naem ons heeren,' 
Daer ghi ter rekeninghe moet keeren. 
6. Ev. 769: Peas! for yender I se Everyman cume, 
Which hath made true satysfaccyon. 


This is another blunder. Everyman is not returning from doing 
penance, but from receiving the last sacraments. El. 723-24 has 
properly 
Elckerlije coemt; hi heeft voldaen; 
Dus laet ons zijn op ons hoede. 

7. Ev. 864: Me thynketh, alas! that I must be gone 
To make my rekenynge and my dettes paye; 
For I se my tyme is nye spente awaye. 


My dettes paye is ambiguous. It should properly mean “settle my 
account.”” But the Dutch ghelden mijn scult, which it translates, 
signifies ‘‘pay the debt of nature.” See A, 4 and III, 7. 

Many other passages in Ev. are best explained as translations from 


1Cf. Logeman, £l.-Ev. 123 f. 
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El., though not in themselves evidence. And many more can be 
felt as not original, though it would be impossible to point them out 
to one who cannot see and feel for himself. 

V. Ev. has a number of lines that are not in El., and lacks some 
lines that are in El. In many cases this proves nothing one way or 
the other. But in some cases they can be explained only on the 
supposition that Hv. is a translation of El. 

1. When Doot tells Elckerlijc that he must give an account to 
God, he exclaims in consternation, 81): 

Hoe sal ic dat verstaen ? 
Rekeninghe! Wat salt bedieden!’ 
To this Doot replies: 


Al ghevet u vreemt, het moet gescieden. 


Naturally enough this line is omitted in the English. For when 
Deth tells Everyman that God demands a reckoning “ without longer 
respyte,’”’ Everyman replies calmly, 101-2: 


To gyve a rekenynge longer layser I crave; 
This blynde mater trubleth my wytte. 


It need not trouble anyone’s wit to see why Deth, in his reply, did 
not refer to Everyman’s astonishment. 
2. Ev. 117 Deth says: 


For it is goddes commaundement 
That all to me sholde be obedyent. 


No such commandment is recorded. These lines were added by 
the translator. Deth had been commanded, 66-71: 


Go thou to Everyman, 

And shew hym in my name 

A pylgrymage he must on hym take, 

Which he in no wyse may escape, 

And that he brynge with hym a sure rekenynge 
Without delay or ony taryenge. 


3. An unnecessary addition is Ev. 164-67: 


Ney! nay! it was but lend the. 

For as sone as thou arte go, 

Another a whyle shall have it, and then go ther fro, 
Even as thou hast done. 


1 Of these words, all the more emphatic because of their simplicity, de Raaf, p. 20, 
says: ‘Hoe flauw, hoe mat is hier de vertaling in vergelijking met het origineel!"’ 
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This addition seems to have been made because lines 161-62 were 
not clear: 

What! wenest thou thy lyfe is gyven the, 

And thy worldely gooddes also? 
This poorly translates El. 141-42: 


Wat! meendi, dat u hier is ghegheven 
Tleven op daerde ende tijtlije goet ?’ 

4, Ev. 208: If any thynge be amis, I pray the me saye, 
That I may helpe to remedy. 


Ye, good felawshyp, ye; 
I am in greate ieoparde. 


The last line is added by the translator because |. 210 would not 
logically follow 1. 209. Cf. El. 186-87a: 


Hebdi yet sonderlings, dat u let ? 
Jae ick, gheselscap. 


5. Compare El. 582-5 with Hv. 623-26: 


Kennisse 
Elckerlijc, nu sijt vro ende blijde: 
U weldaet coemt, nu sijt verhuecht. 
Elckerlije 
Wie macht sijn, Kennisse ? 
Kennisse 
Het is u duecht, 
Gans ende ghesont op die beene! 
Knowlege 
Now, everyman, be mery and gladde; 
Your good dedes do come, ye may not be sadde. 


Now is your good dedes hole and sounde, 
Goynge upryght upon the ground. 


In the English the speech of Elckerlije is left out, and the two speeches 
of Kennisse are combined, because weldaet is translated good dedes, 
thus making it impossible for Everyman to ask who it was. 


6. El. 602b-3 Tcleet van berouwenissen; 
Het sal gode alte wel behaghen. 


1The Dutch means: ‘“ Did you think you were destined to live on earth (forever) 
and enjoy worldly wealth?” 
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This is expanded into Ev. 643-47: 


The reason for this is not far to seek. Kennisse, ‘contrition,’ had 
been translated Knowlege. Hence it was necessary to seize the first 
opportunity of emphasizing contrition. 


The first line translates: ‘Hi heeft leden, dat wij alle moeten gelden’ 
‘he has suffered [death, a debt] that we all must pay’ (ef. A, 4). 
But the translator, not understanding this or feeling that his line 
was not clear, repeated the thought in 1. 890. 


The last line is not in the Dutch, and is not necessary. For the 
words are addressed to the “‘electe spouse, 
that is, true believers. Cf. Apoc. 21:2, 9 and Tewtsche Theologey 
60, 8: “Wer glawbt und getawfft/der wirt salig. So der mensch 
demselben versprechen williklich nachkumbt/alszdenn wirt sein sel 
ain freye prawt Christi.”’ 

In conclusion it may be said that, though Hv. in one or two 
instances may have improved on the original, El., as a whole, is 
artistically superior. With the exception of a very few passages 
where the text is evidently corrupt, El. is written in fairly good 
language and meter. It is theologically correct and remarkably 
consistent and logical. It must have been the product of a trained 
On the other hand Ev. is faulty in language and meter, wrong 
in theology, inapt in its biblical allusions, full of inconsistencies, and 
betrays on every page the hand of an unskilled workman who was 
not even capable of making a good translation. 
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It is the garmente of sorowe, 
From payne it wyll you borow. 
Contrycyon it is 

That getteth forgyvenes; 

It pleasyth god passynge well. 


Now hath he suffered that we all shall endure. 
The good dedes shall make all sure. 
Now hathe he made endynge. 


Now shalt thou into the hevenly spere, 
Unto the whiche all ye shall cume 
That lyveth well before the day of dome. 


” “wtvercoren bruyt,” 


Francis A. Woop 

















JOHN ERNST MATZKE 
1862-1910 


In the death of Professor Matzke Modern Philology loses a staunch 
friend and a distinguished collaborator. A member of the Advisory 
Board since the inception of the journal in 1902, he gave liberally of 
his time and energy toward its success. It is with a deep sense of 
personal loss that his death is recorded here. 

Matzke was born at Breslau, Germany. He came to this country 
while still young, and after receiving his collegiate education at 
Hope College entered upon the study of romance languages at the 
Johns Hopkins University. During 1885-86 he was a University 
Scholar. Two years later he received his Doctor’s degree, his dis- 
sertation being: Dialectische Eigenthiimlichkeiten des mouillierten lim 
Altfranzésischen.__ Matzke shows there that keen and intelligent 
interest in the processes of phonetic change which is characteristic 
of much of his best work. From that time to the end, his life 
was devoted with great singleness of purpose to his chosen field, 
and a long series of articles, monographs, and editions give evidence 
of a high ideal of scholarship and an untiring activity. 

With his edition of Hernani in 1891 he set a standard of college- 
text editing (see especially his discussion of the romantic verse) 
which has been only too rarely followed by other American editors 
of foreign classics. In 1894 he treated with masterful precision 
the difficult subject of the “Pronunciation of the French Nasal 
Vowels in, ain, ein, in the XVI and XVII Centuries’”*—a line of 
investigation which he pursued farther in his contributions’ to the 
history of palatal n. In 1898 his sound judgment on phonetic 
questions is again seen in the reply* to Menger’s brilliant but pre- 
carious excursus on the question of ‘Free and Checked Vowels.’ 
In these articles—and others might be added—Matzke’s method can 
be observed to the best advantage: it was eminently sane and 
thorough. 

But his interests were by no means confined to subjects of this 
character. He had long felt drawn to questions of Old-French 
literary history when toward the close of the nineties he completed 

1 P.M.L.A., V, 52 ff. 

? Ibid., IX, 451-61. 4 Ibid., XIII, 1-41. 


3 Ibid., XXI, 637 ff.; XXIV, 476 ff. 5 Ibid., X, 306 ff. 
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the critical edition (Tezxtes et étude) of the Laws of William the Con- 
queror.' It was a labor of love, this first, toilsome preparation of 
a critical text, at such a distance from the publisher (Matzke was 
then in California), and an introduction and notes which must needs 
be in French. The road seemed smoother, for having been traversed 
before, when he came to edit the @uvres of Simund de Freine? 
But here were new problems: an Anglo-Norman poet whose prosody 
was perplexing, and the source of whose life of St. George had to be 
traced. Matzke treated the difficulties of Anglo-Norman verse, 
at least those which confronted him, in his usual simple and plausible 
manner; and with an extended study on England’s patron knight? 
began a series of literary-historical monographs which he did not 
live to complete. Several of these have appeared in this journal.‘ 
A detailed discussion of the Boeve de Haumtone will be published 
here shortly. An unfinished article on the “Legend of the Eaten 
Heart” was found among his papers. In these more recent investi- 
gations it was Matzke’s purpose to lay the foundations of a longer 
work on the romans d’aventure. He had just completed an edition of 
Le Chételain de Coucy for the Société des anciens textes frangais 
before leaving for Mexico, where he died. 

Matzke was successively professor of romance languages at 
Bowdoin College (one year) and at the University of Indiana 
(one year), and associate at Johns Hopkins University, whence he 
was called in 1893 to the headship of the Romanic Department at 
Palo Alto, California. 

Of a generous but firm disposition, himself possessed of a remark- 
able capacity for work, yet always willing to overlook the professional 
shortcomings of others, beloved by his colleagues and his students, 
he was a leader in his profession, whose far too brief career is a 
credit and an example to the land of his adoption. 


W. A. N. 


! Paris, 1899, in the Collection de textes pour servir & 'étude et ad V'enseignement de 
U histoire. 

2 For the Soc. des anc. textes fr., 1909. 

3 P.M.L.A., XVII, XVIII, XIX. 

«The Source and Composition of Ile et Galeran,”” M.P., IV, 471 ff.; ‘‘The Lay of 
Eliduc and the Legend of the Husband with Two Wives,”’ M.P., V, 211 ff. 








